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Charlie 
the Destroyer 


WHAT'S GOING ON HERE? 


Why, Charlie the Destroyer is trying to rip the tape, 
: but he can’t because LEVOLOR plastic tape is re-en- 
forced two ways. Take a plastic fabric, impregnate 
this under pressure with more plastic, and you have 
LEVOLOR two-way re-enforced tape, a tape to re- 
sist the efforts of the most mischievous student in 
the school. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Information that insures the best installation pos- 
sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will 
give you. They will submit a prospectus covering 
every detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help 
with the specifications and make a final inspection 
after the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


BLINDS 


CONVENTIONAL 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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“... to help improve 
instruction through 
the more effective 


use of materials.” 
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DAVI Comes Out 
For Federal Support 


EADERS will recall that last month 
R‘. these pages we appealed to 
DAVI members to make known their 
applause of the Senate for its passage 
of the McNamara Bill. We suggested 
you write to your Congressman prais- 
ing the Senate action and asking 
pointblank for a like performance in 
the House. 

In view of our present and past 
efforts in this direction, the national 
staff is gratified to report that DAVI 
has gone on record for federal sup- 
port—as expressed in the Ninth Reso- 
lution passed in Cincinnati, to wit: 

“Be it resolved that the Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction call 
widespread attention to the urgent 
need for financial support of educa- 
tion for both capital outlay and cur- 
rent operating expenses. The Depart- 
ment rejects the viewpoint that federal 
support must be accompanied by fed- 


eral interference with state and local 


autonomy in education. . 
We are also happy to report that 
the McNamara bill looks even better 
now from our point of view—thanks 
to surveillance by Don White and his 
Washington staff. We refer to the AV 
amendment reported on page 122. 


De Bernardis Seeks Sources 


We have a note from Don White 
commenting on the project headed by 
Amo De Bernardis reported on page 
124. This is a Title VII dissemination 
project to be executed under the aus- 
pices of the Division of Education of 
the Portland State College. It entails 
the preparation and publication of a 
guidebook for architects stating the 
audiovisual requirements for new 
school buildings—light control, venti- 
lation, storage, and so on. Dr. De 
Bernardis urgently needs the names 
of architects who have planned schools 
for efficient audiovisual use; he needs 
photos of such schools and all avail- 


The KEYSTONE Standard Overhead Projector 


is available for purchase under the 


Mathematics Category, 


Stereograms. 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French, Spanish, 
German and Russian with Tachistoscopic Units. 
Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 


Local Representative. 


National Defense 
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The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Standard 
(3%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, Polaroid Slides, 
and Handmade Lantern Slides or, with ap- 
propriate accessories Tachistoslides (4” x 7”), 
2” or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and Micro- 
scopic Slides. 


It is useful— 
In the Science Category with appropriate 

units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 

Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 

tary Science. 

in teaching Number-Combinations and 

Fraction-Combinations tachistoscopically; 


Solid Geometry with 


able descriptive information. He 
would also like to have samples of 
specifications for installations and all 
other information which will be help- 
ful as background material. 

Dr. De Bernardis can be reached 
through the Portland (Oregon) Public 
Schools where he is assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. 


A General Memorial 


We call your attention to the notice 
below announcing the first Helen 
Rachford Memorial scholarship. The 
Helen Rachford Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee met during the Convention and 
recommended that the name of the 
Fund be changed to the Department 
of Audiovisual Memorial Fund and 
that a suitable plaque be prepared 
identifying the fund and noting its 
beginning. The Committee also sug- 
gested that a book be started in which 
the history and chronological devel- 
opment of the memorial fund be kept. 
If upon the death of a DAVI member, 
contributions to the fund in his name 
were received, the name would be in- 
scribed in the book. 


Coming In May 


“Organizing for Audiovisual Serv- 
ices” will be AVI’s theme next month 
with some new authors and some re- 
peaters. Among new names are Roy 
Frye, Roswell (New Mexico) Public 
Schools; James Kinder, San Diego 
State College, and Maurice Williams, 
Tacoma (Washington) Public Schools. 

Wes Grabow, University of Minne- 
sota, Clifford Costley, Oklahoma 
City Public Schools, and Ray Wyman, 
University of Massachusetts, are all 
former contributors. 


UNESCO Materials 


If you are interested in free mate- 
rials on UNESCO, write for the folder, 
UNESCO at Your Service, from Pub- 
lic Liaison Division, New York Office 
of UNEsco, Room 2201, United Na- 
tions, New York. 


Applications Now for 
Rachford Scholarship 


The Helen Rachford Memorial 
Scholarship Committee will award 
a $500 scholarship for graduate 
work in audiovisual education to 
a deserving student this spring. If 
you would like application blanks 
for this scholarship, please address 
requests promptly to Robert C. 
Snider, DAVI, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Photo Credits 
Page 106, courtesy Photo Lab, USIS 
India; page 111, courtesy of the au- 
thor; page 115, audiovisual center, 
Stout State College. 


Please Sign Manuscripts 


Whether you are submitting an ar- 
ticle or reporting a state activity, please 
sign your manuscript. Acknowledging 
your authorship in an accompanying 
letter is not enough; often the two be- 
come separated—sometimes this 
office—and it is impossible for us to 
print news without a source. 


Airborne ETV Delayed 


That $7-million Stratovision experi- 
ment with educational television 
planned by the Midwest Council on 
Airborne TV Instruction won't get 
off the ground by the start of school 
next fall. The target now is midwin- 
ter. Reason: simply too tight a sched- 
ule for everyone. 

Another change: No ground-to-air 
transmission. Instead, video-tape re- 
corders will be carried aloft and all 
transmissions will be air-to-ground. It 
was decided that the ground-to-air 
transmissions would be costly, trou- 
blesome, unnecessary, and likely to 
produce interference. The plan is to 
use a DC-7 plane orbiting in a 10- 
mile circle 23,000 feet above Mont- 
pelier, Indiana, 140 miles from Pur- 
due University where the activities 
are centered. UHF will be employed. 
—Weekly Television Digest. 


DIE-CUT 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


‘ ALPHABETS 
Wisual 


letters 


2,3 & 4 INCH SIZES * 10 COLORS 


A quality product by the makers of STIK-A-LETTER 
Write for FREE samples & literature 


Stik-a-letter Co. rt. 2, Box 1400, Escondido, Cal. 


MATHEMATICS FILMS 


AVAILABLE UNDER TITLE III 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


EDUCATION ACT 
INTRODUCTION TO FRACTIONS 
HOW TO ADD FRACTIONS 
HOW TO SUBTRACT FRACTIONS 
HOW TO CHANGE FRACTIONS 
HOW TO MULTIPLY FRACTIONS 
HOW TO DIVIDE FRACTIONS 
DECIMAL FRACTIONS 
PERCENTAGE 


Johnson Hunt Productions 


FILM CENTER 
LA CANADA CALIFORNIA 
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Even in classrooms sunshine bright... 


AO’s NEW OVERHEAD 
DELINEASCOPE 


gives the clearest image you've ever seen! 


This revolutionary new overhead projector, by American Optical 
Company, was developed around a powerful 1000 watt light source 
to give you the brightest . . . biggest projected screen image you've 
ever seen. Even the extreme corners are sharp and clear because a 
specially designed Fresnel lens affords perfectly balanced illumination 
to every square inch of screen area. 


This precision teaching instrument will project all the line, form and 
color of a 10x 10” transparency up to a huge 177 sq. ft. screen im- 
age. ..inm crisp, accurate detail. 


You'll enjoy using this instrument because you face your class at all 
times...observe every movement and expression of subject reception 
and understanding. 


AO’s Overhead Delineascope helps give your program an unlimited 
flexibility that is not possible with any other AV medium. You can 
emphasize or dramatize by adding to your prepared teaching ma- 
terial on-the-spot. 


You'll want to see all the new, exclusive features that make this in- 
strument a practical investment in creative teaching. Your AO Sales- 
man or Audio-Visual Dealer will be happy to arrange a demonstra- 
tion at your convenience. 


Dept. D-247 | 
| American Optical on AO’s New 
Name | 
Company Address | 
qn DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City Zone State . 


IN CANADA write — American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 
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These are the words of Ernest O. Melby as he addressed the DAV! 
Convention in the keynote session March 1—deceptively simple words 
which convey ideas as rich as the speaker's language is plain. We offer 
them as a permanent record because we believe that here is inspiration 
and guidance which our readers can apply to every facet of school 


and community life-——The Editors. 


SPEAK OF VISION to a DAVI convention may seem 
like bringing coals to Newcastle, for have not the 
audiovisual teachers and leaders sought constantly to 
bring a larger and more meaningful world into focus 
for the purpose of extending the vision of youth and 
adults? But today | want to use the word vision in a 
different sense, namely that of imagination—that of 
the capacity to see and see more not only of what now 
is but also to project at least part of what is not yet 
fully seen. I do this because it is daily becoming more 
apparent that unless men can be educated in vision— 
in the realm of imagination—their future is dark indeed. 
Ours is indeed an age of paradox. Science has prom- 
ised to liberate man from hunger, disease, and the 
force of the elements and bids fair in addition to sur- 
round men with hitherto undreamed-of luxury and 
comfort. Yet atomic man lives in mortal fear of anni- 
hilation. Here in America where we have unmatched 
conditions in the way of resources, both natural and 
human, a pervasive gloom gives cynicism to our artists 
and intellectuals, a high incidence of mental illness to 
our population, and a general dampening of our crea- 
tive spirits, leading us to inaction on the public front. 
Although we have one of the oldest democratic 
governments, an incredibly rich tradition of human 
values and freedom, as well as remarkable achieve- 
ments in bringing well-being to humanity, we are fear 
ridden and hesitant in our leadership both at home 
and abroad, even to the point where we wonder if we 
can compete successfully with the Communist nations. 
The current widespread concern over the claimed mis- 
sile lag indicates the degree to which people pin their 
faith on arms alone and fail to sense the true nature 
of the struggle we are in. 
I hold our current pessimism to be unjustified. We 
are at the opening of a decade that could be the great- 
est in our history if we but had the vision to sense our 
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opportunities, the conviction and courage to maintain 
them, and if we would move forward with educational, 
social, economic and political programs designed to 
express our historic outlook in action. 

Were I historian instead of teacher I might begin 
this morning by tracing the steps whereby man has 
passed through the ancient, medieval, and modern eras. 
I might conclude as some have done that the modern 
era came to an end in 1914. But since my present 
focus is on education, I prefer to end modern history 
in 1943 when Enrico Fermi, having produced a chain 
reaction in a carbon pile under the stadium at the 
University of Chicago, sent a cryptic telegram reading, 
“The Italian navigator has arrived in the new world.” 
He might well have said, “A new world has arrived.” 
For since that day we have been living in a new 
world, the full meaning of which we have not yet 
envisioned. 

But if we will only think, you and I know that this 
new world is characterized by new and terrifying con- 
cepts of energy, new possibilities in communication and 
transportation, even extending to outer space; new pos- 
sibilities for the improvement and enrichment of life; 
new concentrations of population as well as a threat 
of overpopulation; new possibilities in economic pro- 
duction, to say nothing of our having to live under 
the Damoclean sword of atomic fire. 

The social, economic, political, and ethical problems 
arising from this fantastic new world are so baffling 
that to many people they are overwhelming. Perhaps 
it is in this situation we find the root of the apathy of 
atomic man. He is mortally afraid of annihilation but 
he cannot face the complex and to him baffling task of 
bringing about his own survival. So he salves his con- 
science by saying he can’t do anything about it and 
loses himself as an organization man in the lonely 
crowd, piling shiny gadget upon shiny gadget and living 
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more and more in a world of self-delusion and self- 
gratification. By such a process we rapidly convince 
ourselves that affluence is greatness and every year push 
our most annoying problems under the rug, cherishing 
the desperate hope that mistakes of the Russians or 
Chinese will somehow bail us out. 


Perhaps the final pay-off for our lack of vision is that, 
having lived for 15 years in fear of atomic war we 
must now literally live in fear of what peace will do 
to us. I have just seen a group of economists prove 
with carefully presented data that the Soviets are likely 
to overtake us in economic production by 1972. They 
are ahead of us in the space race and every year that 
passes appear to be gaining on us in their appeal to 
the underdeveloped world. What if we have 50 years 
of uneasy peace? Certainly if the Soviets continue as 
they are developing and we continue to behave as we 
are behaving they are going to win. And if totalitarian 
slavery wins in the world we shall have betrayed free- 
dom by our own lack of vision, lack of dedication, and 
head-over-heels immersion in materialism. 


We utilize so little imagination we let our opponents 
exercise their imaginations in constantly confronting 
us with new moves to which we react often hurriedly 
and ill-advisedly. We exercise so little imagination we 
are not developing a strategy for peace even though 
such a strategy is our only reliable means not only for 
survival but for the fullest development of freedom. 


In domestic affairs the acute lack of vision we exhibit 
is shown by our fear of what might happen if defense 
expenditures should prove less necessary. If we used 
our imaginations we would know that in slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal alone we could use all the 
money we now spend on defense and we would not 
run out of projects for a hundred years. Our lack of 
imagination keeps much of our governmental ma- 
chinery well nigh unworkable in a dynamic economy 
in a technical age. We have so little vision we cannot 
see that our failure to give more money and attention 
to education is weakening every aspect of our lives 
from the family to international affairs. 


Our failure to exercise imagination becomes the 
more saddening when we discover that this failure is 
also responsible for the dominating personal and social 
gloom of our day. Henry A. Murray, professor of clini- 
cal psychology at Harvard, puts it as follows: 


We are all familiar with the symptoms of distress, alienation, 
and resentment burdening certain of the more articulate mem- 
bers of the population, the Ishmaels of our time. But what is 
the underlying meaning of this great flood of discontent? 

An emotional deficiency disease, a paralysis of the creative 
imagination, an addiction to the superficials—this is the diag- 
nosis | would offer to account for the greater part of the 
widespread desperation of our time. Paralysis of the imagina- 
tion, I suspect, would also account, in part, for the fact that 
the great majority of us, wedded to comfort so long as we both 
shall live, are turning our eyes away from the one thing we 
should be looking at: the possibility or probability of co- 
extermination. 


I do not know how large our margin of error is, 
how long we can continue the purposeless character 
our society has exhibited in the last decade. But there 
is one fact we cannot overlook. It is the fact of change 
—ever more rapid change. Yesterday’s facts do not 
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hold today, last year’s concepts of the world about us 
are only partially true today. As parents we are turning 
over to our children a society we do not ourselves 
understand, for our own education had as its piece de 
resistance not the society of our day but that of an- 
other age. People of my age have in their lifetimes 
witnessed more change in the way men live than 
occurred in human history up to 1900. In the next 
10 years life may change as much as in the last 50. 
We have reached a tempo in civilization in which man 
in a single lifetime lives through changes which in 
earlier times took hundreds and even thousands of 
years. 

How is man to be equipped to live under such rapidly 
changing conditions? Clearly if our education is based 
on what is extant today, it will be out of date tomor- 
row. Yet life is changing so fast we don’t know what 
tomorrow will be like. At first thought this appears 
to be an insoluble dilemma, but I do not believe it 
really is. It appears insoluble only because we see 
education with either no vision or tunnel vision. We 
have neither applied imagination to education nor edu- 
cation to imagination. But it was not ever thus. 

More than 150 years ago Jefferson felt the indis- 
pensability of education to the survival of a free society. 
But he could not have expected that a century and a 
half later the freedoms he helped to implement would 
hang by so narrow a thread. He could hardly have 
glimpsed the complexities of the atomic age nor the 
difficulty of convincing the American people of the true 
road to survival for freedom. Yet the plain truth is 
that a great education is today our primary means to 
survival and the chances are if we don’t get such an 
education and get it pretty soon, freedom as we now 
know it will not survive. 

You may well ask at this point what do I mean by 
a “great education?” I mean an education that helps 
everyone to become all he is capable of becoming—an 
education with a curriculum attuned to the atomic age, 
an education that utilizes the fruits of science in reach- 
ing the minds and hearts of young and old, one that 
both uses and fertilizes community resources. I am 
talking about an education so exciting to give and to 
receive that our young people would crowd the doors 
of our teacher education institutions and so dynamic 
in action that our people would be eager to invest in it. 

Such an education would cost many times our present 
inadequate effort but would be easier to finance because 
it would be so exciting to our people that they would 
want a part in it. But we cannot support an adequate 
educational system in our kind of society without sub- 
stantial help from the Federal Government. The sooner 
we sense this and make the Federal Government a 
partner in the educational enterprise the better. We 
have already wasted precious time in silly argument 
that has served no one except those who do not want 
to spend more for education. 

I believe that if we are to have a great education we 
must apply imagination to at least five aspects of educa- 
tion—the program, the teacher, the community, the 
techniques, and finally the means for securing moral 
and financial support. I would like to discuss these 
five aspects briefly but in reverse order. 
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Investment in Imagination 


Everybody assumes it takes imagination to make 
money—to create wealth—but few consider that money 
properly spent can stimulate and cultivate imagination. 
Most of the money spent on imagination—on research 
—is on technology, or on ways to make money. Little 
is devoted to human relations, to the stimulation of 
imagination itself or to the application of imagination 
to human problems. We can spend anything from 
$3,000 to $20,000 a year on the education of a doctor 
but deplore spending $1,000 a year on the education 
of a teacher. Also we can lose ourselves in luxurious 
living while hundreds of millions go to bed hungry 
every night. We can ride on superhighways and take 
note of what can be done by a partnership of Federal 
and state governments and while enjoying the results 
of this partnership, deplore a similar partnership in 
education. 

If we used our imaginations instead of our prejudices 
we would realize that Federal support would strengthen 
rather than, weaken local support. | saw this happen in 
Minnesota 40 years ago when state aid created a new 
climate of interest and action in education at the local 
level. Not only would Federal funds energize people 
locally but the improved education would in turn by 
its very dynamism fire the imagination of people in local 
communities. Investment in education is investment in 
imagination. It comes from and leads to a focus on 
vision. 


Mobilizing the Community 


Nowhere is lack of vision in relation to the develop- 
ment of imagination more apparent than in American 
communities. This lack of imagination is shown by 
laymen and educators alike. Both groups fail to realize 
the vast resources that could be mobilized for educa- 
tion in every community. Both tend to overemphasize 
the role played by schools and to underemphasize other 
community forces. Both groups fail to see that our 
mass media are shaping the thinking and feeling of 
people against the use of imagination in attacking the 
community problems. Among other things these mass 
media through high pressure advertising are making 
our people more materialistic and more reluctant to 
have their money spent for public purposes. Yet it is 
through public expenditures that much of our national 
strength must be attained. 

I cannot help but feel it is a national disgrace that 
our symphony orchestras and opera groups are not 
maintained by the public. Our slums are an even worse 
disgrace, and without heavy public expenditure for slum 
_ Clearance and urban renewal the remedial process is 
far too slow. Public buildings, including school plants, 
go unused great portions of the day and year because 
we lack the funds to keep them open. But we have to 
pay interest on the investment whether the facilities are 
used or not. We deplore juvenile delinquency and 
expand the police force to deal with it, but we do little 
to cope with the conditions which produce youthful 
involvement in crime. 

Our political processes falter because of an unin- 
formed and apathetic public—yet we fail to provide 
the funds for adult education. 


Living 


Loe 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


Techniques, People, and Money 


Our pre-occupation with things, money, and tech- 
nical processes causes us to forget that fundamentally 
all we have to work with is people. People live in 
some kind of community. If we want people to grow, 
to get new vision, and to create a better society, we must 
bring people, community resources, money, and new 
techniques together in a unified community, state, re- 
gional, national, and world educational effort. We have 
all the ingredients for this effort. All we need is 
imagination to relate them to one another. 

In Fourth of July speeches we extol freedom but 
what does our freedom mean if we do not use it 
toward a better life? What does it mean if our slums 
grow, juvenile delinquency increases, political apathy 
abounds, and our international relations lack imagina- 
tion and initiative? 

We need an orchestration of community resources, 
the educational fruits of technology and money to make 
the entire community an educational enterprise. We 
must help communities to a new vision of their educa- 
tional challenges. How do we do it? By stimulating 
people to study their problems together at the com- 
munity level. They do not consider their local prob- 
lems long before they are lead to see their national and 
world meaning. While they are at work improving 
the life of the community they are themselves learning. 
Here they can learn using all of our new devices. They 
have the whole community as a laboratory. What they 
themselves receive from this learning they will nat- 
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urally want for their children. The community that is 
excited about its life is not hesitant to invest in this life 
and its constant improvement. 


Vision and the Teacher 


How can it be that as a people we are so indifferent 
to the key element in education, namely, the teacher? 
This is because we have not sensed the excitement in 
learning, and since we see learning as routine and dull 
we are not disturbed by dull teachers. Since our 
primary motivation is making money it is understand- 
able that many of us do not want our children to be 
teachers, especially our boys. Many thought Sputnik 
would change all this but except for a brief period of 
talk we drifted back to our lackadaisical, business-as- 
usual state of mind. More money would help us get 
better teachers but unless the American people change 
their value system and measures of success the effect 
will be small. The moment our young people believe 
that education is the most important concern of our 
people we'll have no trouble recruiting competent 
teachers. 

Our teacher education institutions must become live 
places where learning is fun, where the climate is con- 
ducive to the development and application of imagina- 
tion. The successful teacher has two qualities—he 
loves people and he loves to learn. The “C” student 
who is excited about learning will probably make a 
better teacher than the “A” student who only seeks 
the “A.” 

Present college courses do not provide the best 
means for the preparation of teachers. They are too 
remote from the prospective teacher himself and too 
remote from the life of the society in which the teacher 
will work. In college the student too often feels he is 
torn between three worlds—his classes, his campus life, 
and the world of reality outside. He is unable to mo- 
bilize these three worlds in his own education. The 
prospective teacher must see himself as a learner, as 
one who manages his own learning. The life of a 
teacher education institution in a university should 
have the liveliest intellectual climate on the campus. 
It should have the warmest human relations and the 


broadest and deepest human sympathies. Only faculty 


members who themselves find excitement in learning, 
who love people, who see individual human beings not 
only as they are but as they may become, can create 
such a climate. We must see all the new means of 
teaching as more rapid strides to the building of this 
creative climate. They should be of such a character 
that, rather than substitute for imagination they feed 
imagination and give it more room for growth. 


Vision in Program and Policy 


The organized bodies of subject matter from which 
our school and college curricula have been drawn are 
not always good guides for determining the content of 
our education. Right now we are becoming aware that 
we neglect Asia, Africa, and Eastern Europe, the very 
areas where the drama of history will increasingly be 
played. Military and political history crowds out social 
and cultural history and the attention to the structure 
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of government leaves little time to see its human aspects. 
Music, art, and literature are rarely included in any 
statement of general education and by and large our 
teachers themselves are so ill prepared in these areas 
that their influence with students contributes little to 
artistic appreciation. 

The conservative, let-well-enough-alone attitude of 
America in 1960 should tell us something of the effect 
of our past education. We are surrounded on every 
hand with unsolved problems which threaten our free- 
doms. They abound in education, housing, urban plan- 
ning, industry, finance, family, community life, and all 
aspects of human relations. For two decades we have 
stubbornly refused to face these problems—we are 
having too much fun with our gadgets. A hundred 
years from now historians will no doubt be occupied 
trying to explain why these problems got no attention 
while public officials from the President to the small 
town mayor dwelt on the obvious and on pious 
generality. 

Our education must equip our people to sense the 
shortcomings of our social arrangements. As a people 
we should be as eager to find new and better social, 
economic, and political devices as we are to find new 
engines to lift man into outer space. It is of course 
much more important to understand the other side of 
the earth than the other side of the moon. 

I cannot find words to tell you the real tragedy of 
the gap between the vivid and inspired picture of the 
world we need and the limited one our education pre- 
sents; between the depth of human sympathy we must 
have to survive and the parochial attitudes we gener- 
ally have and convey; between the excitement of vital 
learning and the dull, often inert facts our children 
grudgingly learn only to shortly forget them. 

I become even more saddened by this tragedy when 
I realize that we have everything with which to pro- 
vide a great education. We have the wonderful chil- 
dren, the people, so much money we lack the wisdom 
to spend it sensibly, and all these beautiful and arrest- 
ing means with which you in the audiovisual field work 
every day to make them more kaleidoscopic. Yes, we 
have everything with which to save freedom, with which 
to give new dimensions to human life, with which to 
usher in a golden age in human achievement. We have 
everything except the imagination, the human sympathy 
(which has its roots in imagination), the unselfishness 
and the awareness of the character of our world that 
we need not only to survive but to help bring freedom 
to others. 

I repeat, the people are here, the children are here, 
the money is here, the tools are here in wondrous 
variety, the challenge to free men is on us with an 
urgency which paradoxically is at one and the same 
time frightening and yet inspiring. It is your challenge 
and mine to focus on vision, to use our imagination, to 
develop vision in others. For it is the focus on vision 
in science, the use of imagination in technology which 
has created the imbalances which make world revolu- 
tion inevitable. The revolution is in process—make no 
mistake about it. But what will it bring? Will it be 
the industry, the slavery, the brutality of the beehive, 
or the endless creativity, the freedom and the rever- 
ence for individual worth basic to a truly free society? 
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Recognized among the foremost leaders of audio- 
visual education in Southeast Asia, G. K. Athalye is 
director of the National Institute of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation of India. He holds degrees in science and 
teaching from the University of Bombay and a master 
of science degree and Research Diploma from the Uni- 
versity of London. He initiated the audiovisual educa- 
tion department in Bombay state and directed its 
activities until 1955 when he became the UNESCO 
audiovisual expert to Thailand. He was recalled from 
that position to head up the Institute described in this 
article. Francis Noel served as the first American AV 
expert to the Institute, on assignment by the Com- 
munications Media Section of ICA. (See the May 1959 
issue page 154 for more on Dr. Noel.) 


ITHIN MINUTES AFTER DEPLANING at New 
Delhi’s International Airport, the traveler will 
see extremes in transportation ranging from the 
Comet IV (the 500-mile-per-hour jet airliner he has 
just left) to creaking bullock carts inching along at 
the same pace they have moved for the past thousand 
years. This impressive experience is symbolic of India, 
symbolic of the adaptation and tolerance of a people 
who accept both the bullock cart and jet airliner as 
necessary economic units. Symbolic, too, of the con- 
trasts that are India—for more than anything else, 
India is a land of unbelievable contrasts. These con- 
trasts must be kept constantly in mind if one is to 
know and understand the land, its people, and its 
problems. 
Metropolitan areas like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
and New Delhi have modern facilities covering trans- 
portation, communication, modern housing, running 
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water and sanitation systems. Villages,* on the other 
hand, generally lack electricity, paved streets or mod- 
ern houses which would be at all acceptable by 
American standards. Most villagers eke out a sub- 
sistance from agriculture and handicrafts. Into this 
predominantly rural scene inject deep-seated devotion 
to the tenets of five great religions—Hinduism, Moham- 
medanism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Judaism. 
Introduce into this scene, the 13 officially recognized 
languages with several dialects for each. Add to this, 
the educational problems inherent in a society which 
is four-fifths illiterate, and for a climax combine it 
with an exploding birth rate. This is the reason why 
India’s national leaders are emphasizing the develop- 
ment of an educational system capable of caring for 
her increasing millions of children. In this matter, they 
are mindful of the implications for their nation of 
H. G. Well’s famous words, “Civilization is a race 
between education and catastrophe.” 

Despite all this, in our time, India has emerged, 
since Independence Day, August 15, 1946, from the 
status of a British colony to that of one of the world’s 
great nations. Without depreciating the magnitude of 
the tasks ahead, observation and statistics reveal that 
startling progress has been made toward modernizing 
the nation through applications of science and tech- 
nology, and this has been achieved within the frame- 
work of a government pledged to the ideological con- 
cepts of democracy. 


Early Development in AV 
Within this atmosphere of technological change, the 
* There are 550,000 villages in India. To realize the extent o 
their frequency, ICA’s Gerald Winfield suggests that one think o 


the farm houses which dot the countrysides of Iowa and Nebrask: 
then imagine that each farm house represents an Indian village 
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G. K. Athalye / Francis W. Noel 


The 

National 
Institute 

Of Audiovisual 


Education 


TAKES A GIANT STRIDE 


National Institute of Audio-Visual Education was 
conceived and born, having been officially included in 
India’s Second Five-Year Plan. It is difficult to date 
the birth of the idea, since recognition of its need 
seemed to emerge from many different quarters at 
about the same time. As is so often the case, no one 
person can be given sole credit. The fact seems to be 
that India has had its share of educators who became 
convinced that audiovisuals can markedly improve 
Indian education. Some state governments initiated 
audiovisual service centers years ago. Bombay, for 
example, began in 1920! The Central Ministry of 
Education initiated an instructional film library with 
services available to schools on a membership basis 
in 1947. 

In addition the Ministry started publication of a 
professional journal entitled Audio-Visual Education. 
Research projects were also begun. Perhaps the most 
significant development was the audiovisual seminar 
in New Delhi in 1954 which for the first time brought 
together leaders in audiovisual education from all over 
India. Its success demonstrated the need for others 
which followed at the local level. It also focused the 
attention of the Central Ministry of Education on the 
potentialities of audiovisual education for all of India’s 
schools. This prompted consideration of a govern- 
mental agency specifically responsible for audiovisual 
education. At first it was thought that such an agency 
should concern itself primarily with the production of 
materials. Later, plans which were given official sanc- 
tion and were included in India’s Second Five-Year 
Plan called for an institution which would provide 
leadership to the movement primarily by offering 
audiovisual seminars and courses much as American 
universities and colleges do. Enrollment in such 
courses would be limited generally to professional staff 
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members of teacher education institutions. Each grad- 
uate upon returning to his college or university would 
act as a Catalyst in initiating support for audiovisual 
education in his institution. Thus, by becoming a 
“trainer of teacher-trainers,” the institute would 
eventually extend its influence indefinitely as its grad- 
uates fanned out to cover all of India. 

The idea of production was not abandoned. How- 
ever, it was to be of secondary importance, developing 
through research and training programs, prototype in- 
structional materials, which could be readily made of 
indigenous materials by village craftsmen, teachers, 
or even pupils. The idea of pupil-made instructional 
materials was in accordance with Gandhian thought 
and has a parallel in John Dewey’s educational philoso- 
phy of learning through doing. 

Development of simple prototype instructional de- 
vices, aS important as it was considered to. be, in no 
way ruled out training in the educational use of tech- 
nological devices such as instructional films, strip films, 
magnetic tape recorders, radio and television. On the 
contrary, it was recognized that such devices would 
find increasing use in India’s schools as the nation 
moved forward in technical development and it would 
be equally important for graduates to be skilled in the 
use of these instruments if they were to keep abreast 
with progress in the teacher education institutions. It 
has been especially in this area of the Institute’s plan- 
ning that officials of the United States Technical Co- 
operation Mission to India have been helpful. 


The Idea Takes Root 


From the beginning the idea of an institute found 
favor with TCM (as the U. S. Technical Cooperation 
Mission is popularly referred to here in India) and 
plans were finalized for a joint project of the Indian 
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government and TCM. Briefly the agreement, ulti- 
mately approved by both governments, provided for 
dollar support from the United States for equipment 
amounting to approximately $200,000. In addition 
the Americans agreed to provide three audiovisual 
consultants for a period of two years each. It has 
now been proposed to revise the latter agreement to 
arrange for one continuing consultant for the two-year 
period, supported by short-term consultants selected 
from leaders in the American audiovisual education 
movement who will be invited to serve on the Insti- 
tute’s staff for a period of two to three months only. 
This will make it possible for individuals serving at 
American universities and other institutions to use a 
quarter of their academic year on the project. 


The Institute Begins 


The Central Government of India (CGI) Ministry 
of Education designated the project as the National 
Institute of Audio-Visual Education and in January 
1959 the authors of this article, G. K. Athalye as the 
newly appointed director and Francis Noel as U. S. 
technical advisor representing TCM, arrived in New 
Delhi to begin the long process of further changing 
an idea into reality. 

In concurrence with recommendations by Shri 
Athalve and Dr. Noel the Ministry of Education con- 
solidated all of its audiovisual activities, placing them 
under the supervision of the Institute. These included 
an instructional film library with more than 4000 
prints, a publications unit, a group of researchers and 
writers and the services of a graphic artist. The entire 
staff comprises about 50 persons. 


Functions of the Institute 

As presently conceived the functions of the Institute 
group themselves into six categories briefly described 
here: 

@ Leadership: At the national level this implies 
leadership in ideas, in technical information and 
know-how, in educational meihods for the use of varied 
materials, in technical and educational research, in 
experimentation, in some phases of production and in 
the training of personnel for this specialized field. This 


The address is Indraprastha Estate, Ring Road, New Delhi. 
Harbored in this new building is a plan for audiovisual education 
that is expected to permeate to all corners of India. 


also implies working with and through others—individ- 
uals, organizations, institutions, and agencies of gov- 
ernment. 

@ Teacher Education: The Institute cannot train 
teachers directly because of the immensity of the task; 
however, it can and should train those professional staff 
members of teacher education institutions who work 
with prospective teachers. An equal responsibility 
will be to train those individuals who will develop and 
administer audiovisual education service units in train- 
ing institutions. 

@ Research: Among anticipated areas are survey 
investigations, curriculum research, utilization re- 
search, production and technical research and radio- 
TV applications to education. 

@ Production: A long-range, carefully planned, but 
flexible production program is needed in the fields of 
non-projected aids, teaching helps, projected aids, 
radio, tape recordings and educational television. The 
program will likely consider which visual and audio 
aids can best be made by state or local units and which 
can best be produced by the Institute. It should also 
consider ways to assist private industry and other 
public agencies in the production of needed materials, 
particularly the materials and devices that can be pro- 
duced with indigenous materials by village craftsmen 
and in village schools by both teachers and pupils. 

@ Film Library and Distribution Service: The pres- 
ent film library will need to provide progressive leader- 
ship in the development of similar but independent 
libraries in states, cities, and regional centers. It may 
also be expanded to handle distribution of non-circu- 
lating materials. 

@ Consultation and Information Services: These are 
implicit in every function of the Institute—group 
meetings, individual communications, regional and 
national conferences, and perhaps field workers. 

If the Institute develops as anticipated, it will serve 
as a directorate of audiovisual education for all of 
India, and through its program, should exercise a high 
degree of influence in the development of this field in 
India. In so doing it should also aid in stimulating 
audiovisual education throughout South Asia. 
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DAVI INTERNATIONAL? 


Ww is DAVI's international role? The question 
seems trite but in reality is a tremendously impor- 
tant one weighing heavily on the national staff for some 
kind of clarification. Should DAVI embrace the ambi- 
tions of its more ardent internationalists-to become a 
full-fledged international onganization with stepped-up 
exchange and clearing house activities, and conventions 
taking the form of international forums? Or does it 
remain primarily a North American organization fun- 
neling its know-how through international agencies al- 
ready in existence? 

A majority of the membership, Dr. Hyer feels, in- 
clines toward the homefront. Judging from indicated 
preferences for Convention programs and magazine 
coverage the interest seems to Center more on national, 
siate, and regional problems, less on international ones. 
Sull the other stays with us, as is pointed out by major 
speakers everywhere and particularly at the DAVI 
Convention last month. National and international 
concerns have become so intertwined, education is so 
huge a factor and the materials specialist so important 
a protagonist in the competition for men’s minds that 
some attention to the international scene by an organi- 
zation like DAVI is inescapable. 

John Ivey of the Learning Resources Institute, speak- 
ing to the second general session in Cincinnati, said 
that this country’s exploding population is only part of 
the nation’s educational burden. Big planning is called 
for to take care of the domestic front, but this is only 
part of our responsibility. Granted peace, the United 
States will be competing with Russia on a world-wide 
basis for decades to come. The Russians, Dr. Ivey 
points out, are educating for export, and in order to 
stay in the running America must also educate much 
larger numbers than required for domestic consumption. 

Pertinent to this problem are the three different stages 
of societal development around the globe—the African 
nations where individual and national aspirations are 
just beginning to stir; transitional societies like the 
United States and those of Europe where change takes 
place according to internal dynamics; and planned so- 
cieties like India, Russia, and China. These three types 
have different educational needs, Dr. Ivey said, a factor 
bearing heavily on the numbers we must educate in this 
country in order to stay in the race for men’s minds. 
(Dr. Ivey’s other remarks will be reported more exten- 
sively in the Convention Report to appear in June.) 

Edgar Dale who addressed his comments in the last 
general session to the topic, “Avenues of International 
Cooperation,” suggested a four-point program for a 
“two-way exchange” based on the deliberations of the 
DAVI Committee on International Relations, namely: 

1. An exchange of audiovisual information which 
would operate as a clearing-house function. 

2. An exchange of audiovisual materials. 

3. The training of audiovisual personnel. Dr. Dale 
left most of the discussion of this point to ICA members 
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A Convention Postscript 


or his panel, commenting only that “the basic training 
involves getting into the other fellow’s shoes, not only 
seeing his Own customs as he sees and feels them but 
seeing our customs from his point of view.” (This is a 
tough assignment, Dr. Dale added. ) 


4. A project on world-wide literacy. “I strongly rec- 
ommend,” said Dr. Dale, “that in the framework of a 
world-wide literacy program we make a vigorous, ex- 
perimental attack on the possibility of the use of film, 
filmstrip, and radio in either the teaching of reading or 
in supplementing reading instruction. The value of 
these instruments im teaching adults to read is not 
known; it has not been adequately researched. We do 
know, however, that these electronic tools are enor- 
mously valuable in conveying ideas which when com- 
bined with reading make a powerful communication 
tool.” 


Robert Wagner of Ohio State University carried this 
point still farther. Appearing on Dr. Dale’s panel he 
left two interesting thoughts based on his experiences in 
Latin America. Dr. Wagner said that fundamental 
education (with which ICA has largely been concerned 
in the underdeveloped countries) is no longer as “fun- 
damental” as might be expected. It now embraces high- 
level concepts such as inflation which Dr. Wagner said 
can be effectively communicated through the mass 
media. He gave as an instance the inflation concept 
taught to Bolivian tin miners through cartoons. His 
second observation has to do with the reverse chronol- 
ogy in which primitive peoples become aware of the 
encroaching world—they see a plane before they see a 
bulldozer; they see a bulldozer before they see a truck, 
and a truck before a jeep. In the same order they are 
introduced to radio and perhaps television before they 
see a book. Indeed the ICA people are now talking 
about “leaping the illiteracy barrier” —educating people 
without benefit of print. 


Erich Bauer who will report in the June supplement 
on these international sessions at the Convention has his 
own plan for DAVI participation in world educational 
problems. Dr. Bauer thinks that through an exchange 
of information and materials, audiovisualists in the 
United States and European countries can in effect form 
a partnership to bring education to underdeveloped 
countries via the AV media. 

The Convention made clear that regardless of what 
role DAVI assumes, the organization cannot ignore the 
experiences of its members abroad. Robert Wagner’s 
remarks, for example (as well as Dr. Ivey’s), have 
direct implications for training audiovisual personnel— 
one of DAVI’s top concerns this year, as witness the 
three-day invitational seminar running concurrently 
with the Convention sessions. Dr. Wagner's “reverse 
chronology” should provide a ripe field for research on 
the teaching potential of audiovisual media when ap- 
plied pure.—A. F. 
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S IT POSSIBLE that in our excitement over the educa- 

tional potential of television in the classroom we 
have overlooked the most important learner of all— 
the regular classroom teacher? The purpose of this 
article is to examine the possible benefits of television 
for the teacher as a learner and to detail the steps that 
must be taken to insure that the maximum value of 
ETV will be recognized by the classroom teacher. 

Assuming that future methods of presentation in 
ETV will resemble the research projects and experi- 
ments currently in progress we can look forward to a 
common practice in which carefully selected teachers 
are employed on television for a specified portion of 
the regular class period, usually 20 to 35 minutes. 
Once the telecast has been completed the regular 
classroom teacher is expected to resume his respon- 
sibilities with the group. These include implementing 
what has been seen by assisting in experiments or 
performing further demonstrations, answering ques- 
tions, directing research, providing references, organiz- 
ing group or individual projects, grading papers, and 
numerous other activities. [It can be added that before 
the telecast begins the teacher also has the important 


The author is coordinator of audiovisual services 
in the College of Education, Butler University, 
Indianapolis. 
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LEARNER 
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role of setting the climate for the presentation by intro- 
ducing materials and preparing the class in other ways. ] 

An examination of the available literature on the 
experimental use of ETV discloses immediately that the 
pupil is the center and source of the hypotheses, find- 
ings, and conclusions. This undoubtedly is as it should 
be and yet in our present concern for the pupil we 
should not overlook the ene person who can most 
easily and best influence the pupil’s educational de- 
velopment, namely the regular classroom teacher. It 
is he who enriches or stultifies, supplements or de- 
tracts, and influences positively or negatively the tre- 
mendous potential of educational television. It would 
seem fallacious to assume that every teacher into whose 
classroom we may beam a picture is the best teacher 
that he could or should be. The use of television as an 
inservice tool for upgrading teachers has not assumed 
the importance it merits. 

It may come as a surprise to some people, even to 
some educators, to learn that the greatest learning 
deficiency of teachers themselves is the lack of first- 
hand experiences. One has only to attend the various 
educational conventions to be convinced of the pop- 
ularity of teaching demonstrations. 

Once the neophyte begins teaching, he has seen his 
last teaching demonstration unless he continues in 
graduate work or observes the demonstrations men- 
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tioned above. And too often, if the college professor 
is the demonstrator there is very little in the way of 
materials and techniques that can be applied in an 
elementary or secondary teaching situation. Writers of 
methods books try to remedy this lack of instructional 
knowledge on the part of the teacher by describing 
“how to do it.”” Many teachers regard such books, and 
even the courses taught from them, as theory. They 
hesitate to try methods they have only read or heard 
about because they frequently lack self-confidence. 
They want to see a method used, to participate in an 
experiment, before attempting it on an individual basis. 

Educational television can help to satisfy both of 
these requirements. It gives the classroom teacher an 
opportunity to observe a first-rate TV teacher handling 
the particular subject and grade level with which he is 
concerned. It offers the hesistant teacher an occasion 
to witness the reception and results of the particular 
techniques on his own students—not on a rigged class 
of exceptionals that he may suspect are being used in 
a planned demonstration. The classroom teacher is not 
merely a passive observer, however. The period fol- 
lowing the telecast permits him to continue what the 
television teacher has begun. One of the merits of this 
plan is that the classroom teacher can adopt as much 
or as little of the new technique as he feels is com- 
mensurate with his ability and/or personality. 

There have been several notable attempts in recent 
years to permit “observation” among teachers. One 
commendable though not widespread method is to allow 
the teacher time during the school day in which to ob- 
serve fellow teachers, usually in the same subject area 
and grade level, and also usually in the same building 
or school system. This practice, however, is hardly uni- 
versal, and even if it were, there is little reason to 
suspect that excellence in teaching can always be found 
merely by going to the next building. 

In Continental Classroom we see the advent of in- 
struction for physics and chemistry teachers via the 
commercial networks on a nationwide basis. While 
this effort is superior to that mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, it also has certain limitations. It is superior 
because the teaching is probably superior to that found 
on the local level. It is inferior because it is primarily 
directed at teachers and their fund of subject-matter 
knowledge. There can be no quarrel with the attempt 
to improve the subject matter competence of teachers, 
but while implications for high school teaching are 
frequently given in the Continental Classroom series, 
the responsibility for making adaptations to his par- 
ticular class remains with the viewing teacher. This 
may be a salutary admission of teaching freedom, but 
at the same time it might well be remembered that not 
all viewing teachers are equally competent to make 
adaptations. Then too, the hour at which the program 
is shown, while it may give some indication of the 
viewer’s dedication, can hardly be said to be con- 
venient. 

The classroom teacher may also profit from the 
telecast in his own classroom through learning about 
new materials and resources. He sees them, not merely 
displayed, as he might at an inservice education meet- 
ing, but used in an actual teaching situation. The 
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wealth of materials and resources available in every 
field of instruction today is so great and changing so 
rapidly that it has become impossible for any fully 
employed teacher to keep abreast of advances. TV 
teachers commonly have time, staff, and financial aid 
to make use of the latest and best materials and 
resources, a situation from which the classroom teacher 
profits in two ways. First, he learns about these sup- 
plementary aids and the proper way in which to use 
them. Secondly, and perhaps of even more importance 
to him, the use of these new materials and resources 
by the television teacher often stimulates purchase at 
the local level. Department heads, principals, and 
school boards may find it awkward to refuse requests 
for materials when their need has been so aptly demon- 
strated to both teachers and pupils, not to mention 
parents who may have viewed the programs. 


Lulled by the Classroom Confines 


The two final benefits are closely related. Inspira- 
tion and competition should be worthy by-products of 
educational television for the classroom teacher. All 
of us have come away from a summer session or con- 
vention oration determined that we must and can im- 
prove our teaching. Time and distance regrettably 
have a way of dimming our enthusiasm. Once we find 
ourselves back in the familiar confines of our class- 
rooms, safe from the exhortations of the “experts,” it 
is only too easy to travel the old paths again—and 
who questions the teacher in his own domain? Mur- 
murs may be safely voiced in the halls, locker rooms, 
or teachers’ lounge about the merits of a particular 
teacher, but what pupil or colleague is brash enough 
to beard the lions or lionesses in their own dens? 

Even department heads and principals find it easier 
to criticize a teacher’s mode of dress or his failure to 
appear at the PTA meeting than his teaching method 
or subject-matter knowledge. Whether this is due to 
fear or ignorance is beside the point. The point is that 
teachers themselves should be their own best critics 
and they cannot be until they are furnished an objec- 
tive model upon which to measure their own fitness. 
The television teacher can be this model. His daily 
entrance via television can inspire. It can show a 
better way and establish some healthy standards of 
competition. 

While it is true that the roles of TV and classroom 
teachers differ, there are many attributes that they 
ought to share in common. Principals and department 
heads should not have to urge excellence in teaching 
manner. The pupils will furnish all the prodding that 
is necessary in that direction. It should be fairly ob- 
vious that the aforementioned benefits will not occur 
automatically. They have not taken place in many of 
the current experiments—not because they are impos- 
sible to realize, but because of the personality factors 
involved. 

Because the regular classroom teacher frequently 
regards the TV teacher as an unwelcome intruder— 
an unwarranted criticism by the school administrators 
of his teaching ability or as a rival for the attention 
and affection of his pupils—certain steps must be taken. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Francis E. Almstead 


Raymond W. Graf 


TALKBACK /The Missing Ingredient 


MONG THOSE OF US who are viewers of commercial 
television, there are probably few who have not 
felt the desire to respond to something we have seen 
or heard at one time or another. Perhaps we have 
secretly wished for an “open line” to the studio that 
would enable us to be heard by the performer, the 
commercial announcer, the interviewer, the politician, 
or even the villain. Then, certainly, the annoying 
passivity that often frustrates onlookers in their living 
rooms would be removed. 

In contrast, if you were to walk into the little red 
schoolhouse at Munson Corners in Cortland, New 
York, you would see that school desks have been re- 
placed by television cameras and bright lights, and 
teachers are talking to cameras. Their pupils are in 
some or all of the eight public schools connected to 
the studio by coaxial cable. The children listen in- 
tently and watch the teacher on television screens. 
The teacher cannot see the boys and girls in her class 
but she follows their reactions with the aid of an audio 
talkback system which connects all classrooms with 
the studio. 

You might see Mrs. Eleanor Evans teaching music 
to junior high school students. With the talkback sys- 
tem you might hear children in two different schools, 
twenty miles apart, yodeling to each other; her classes 
claim the world’s distance yodeling record. 

You might hear a student from a distant classroom 
giving the proof for a geometry theorem while Mr. 
Burtis, the studio teacher, compliments or corrects 
the student on his solution. 

Or, in Mrs. Bush’s fifth grade class, you might hear 
children from several classrooms miles apart called 
upon, One at a time, by Mrs. Bush to read from a story. 

You are impressed by the way the pupils in distant 
schools and the studio teacher communicate with each 
other. The educational communications is achieved by 
two separate systems—a video circuit using coaxial 
cable. and a talkback circuit using regular telephone 


lines. Both circuits are rented from the New York 
Telephone Company. The 25 miles of video cable 
connects eight public schools in the city of Cortland, 
Truxton and Virgil. This is an experimental system 
principally financed by the New York State Education 
Department as one of its projects for studying effective 
utilization of television. - 

The teaching-learning experience 3000 years ago 
was carried on by dialogue between two persons. 
Later, when there were more pupils than teachers, 
new forms of communication were introduced, but in 
all cases some form of “feedback” from the student to 
the teacher was found to be essential. 

It is reassuring for a pupil to be able to ask ques- 
tions and to clarify uncertain situations. This reassur- 
ance factor is vital for successful learning. It is 
likewise reassuring for the studio teacher to have stu- 
dent reactions. He can use this for pacing the lesson, 
for solving problems immediately, and for his own 
evaluation of class progress. 


How Talkback Works 


Designed and built by the New York Telephone 
Company, the talkback system performs efficiently 
with no more than a flick of a switch and the push of 
a button, requiring no regular technical assistance. 
This system is provided on a rental basis at a rate 
approximating regular home telephone service. Briefly, 
there are three devices in each of the rooms which are 
self-contained microphone-speakers. Two of these are 
suspended from the ceiling; the third is in a position 
near the classroom teacher or monitor. This last one 
has a push button on it. When the occasion arises for 


Francis Almstead is special consultant on educa- 
tional television and director of educational communi- 
cations for the State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. Raymond Graf is director of the Regents 
Closed-Circuit Television Project at Cortland. 
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a question or response directed to the tele-teacher, the 
button is depressed. This action triggers a signal de- 
vice in the studio. 

On the tele-teacher’s desk and in the control booth 
there are identical panels of numbered buttons, each 
one representing a different room on the circuit. When 
the classroom button is pushed it illuminates a cor- 
responding button on the control-booth panel. When 
the teacher or the director in the booth depresses the 
illuminated button the magic occurs. The microphone- 
speakers in the room instantly become microphones. 
A red light flashes the “go ahead” signal and the stu- 
dent, seated facing the television receiver, talks to the 
tele-teacher in normal, classroom tones. In all other 
rooms viewing the lesson, the microphone-speakers 
act as speakers through which other students also hear 
the response. In little more time than it takes for a 
teacher in a classroom to call on a student to recite, 
the words of the learner are being carried to the tele- 
vision studio and to other students miles apart, as the 
lesson progresses. 

Group responses or multi-class responses, so im- 
portant in our television music classes, are readily ac- 
complished by simply depressing several buttons at a 
time, thereby activating microphones in several rooms. 
By so doing a large choir is automatically created from 
small class units. 


Why Talkback? 


Centuries of educational evolution have not changed 
the universal axiom that good learning requires good 
communication from teacher to learner and from 
learner to teacher. A full learning situation is predi- 
cated in large part on immediate two-way com- 
munication. 

Now that modern electronics has provided the means 
by which we can extend: the necessary interaction be- 
tween teacher and learner beyond the single class unit, 
it becomes obvious that we must determine how far. 
This is one of the goals of the Cortland County Proj- 
ect. In the short space of a year and a half, the talk- 
back device has become an inseparable part of the 
total concept of instructional television. Experience 


“You sing and I'll play''—Tele-teacher Edward Doyle accompanies 
singing pupils. He hears their voices through the speaker on his 
desk. Similar sending instruments are suspended in the classroom. 
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has shown that a good measure of the credit for the 
project’s successful development of televised instruc- 
tion can be attributed to the talkback system. 

To be sure, the good lesson tends to stimulate ques- 
tions which lead learners to thoughtful exploration 
beyond the content of the lesson. These are questions 
that may not necessarily be asked of or answered by 
the teacher during the lesson. Yet, no matter how well 
the lesson is contrived or executed, there will always 
be other questions of clarification among the learners. 
For student security and reassurance, and for good 
pupil-teacher relations, it is imperative that they have 
an opportunity to ask these questions and receive 
answers immediately. 

The full impact of this point was felt during the 
spring semester of 1959, when it was decided to try 
an experimental program in Spanish using kinescope 
recordings presented via television. During the intro- 
ductory lessons in which the material was motivational 
and rather simple, the students were stimulated and 
seemed bent on becoming bilingual at an early age. 
As the lessons increased in content and difficulty, 
questions of clarification began to arise. Classroom 
teachers, who had been provided with manuals for 
the course, filled in where it was possible but the stu- 
dents seemed eager to stop the teacher they were 
watching and get the clarification from her. When the 
circumstances were explained and they learned that 
the tele-teacher was not available for questions, the 
interest level dropped off sharply to the point where a 
large percentage of teachers deemed it necessary to 
suspend the experiment. It was painfully obvious that 
television students, conditioned to the activity and 
interaction of the talkback system would not readily 
accept a less active role. 

Aside from the important factors of providing for 
interaction and student security, the talkback system, 
we find, produces other desirable side effects. One of 
these is the great facility offered for correcting an 
occasional error of omission or commission that even 
the best teachers sometimes make. Once, for example, 
Howard Burtis, tenth-grade mathematics tele-teacher, 
began to diagram a theorem on the studio blackboard 
which students soon realized was not called for in the 
assignment. Burtis had turned one too many pages in 
the plan book and was doing an advanced problem. 
Before he had lettered the angles, lights from all of 
his classes in two schools lit up on the talkback panel. 
After “punching in” one of the rooms, he was quickly 
alerted to the error. 

Before beginning a lesson many tele-teachers will 
check to see if sight and sound are operating well in 
all the receiving rooms. Occasionally, a receiver will 
be in need of an emergency repair. The teacher or 
monitor in the room may report the receiver failure 
through the talkback, which brings immediate service 
from the field engineer. It should be added, though, 
that since there are two receivers in every regular 
classroom there is little problem in doubling up on the 
remaining receiver until the engineer arrives with a 
replacement. 


Not enough can be said for the degree of attention- 
holding that the talkback provides. It is obvious that 
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television students must really be on their toes since 
there is always the chance that they may be called on 
to recite. We have found that this may not always be 
one of the best-liked features of learning by television, 
but it certainly does the trick. 

Still another feature of this unique device is that 
it helps the tele-teacher to pace his lesson and often 
stimulates him. Teaching to two cameras in a quiet 
studio, riding distance from the nearest station, is a 
wonderful, distraction-free experience that no class- 
room teacher has ever enjoyed; all of our tele-teachers 
recommend it. Yet, without some contact with the 
learner, the teacher as well as the learner feels himself 
in a kind of vacuum. Talkback offers a more than 
adequate solution to this problem. By exchanging 
greetings with some of the elementary grades or by 
other types of photic communion with upper grades, 
the teacher feels brightened and becomes immediately 
aware of his vast, unseen class in many schools. When 
a unit of information has been imparted, the teacher 
will call for questions. Naturally, the presence or ab- 
sence of questions is an undeniable gauge to compre- 
hension and provides him with a sound basis for teach- 
ing rate and emphasis. 

Finally, we have found that talkback seems to elimi- 
nate most of the irrelevant questions and comments 
that have plagued teachers from time immemorial. 
How often does it happen that a teacher must cour- 
teously listen to a tale of “my sister’s appendicitis,” 
or “I saw this movie Sunday where the guy - 
and so on. How many valuable moments can be lost 
from the real task at hand. As would be expected, the 
talkback device is regarded as something special and 
not to carry on unimportant communication. It is 
marvelous to see the discretion with which it is used. 
I do not imply here that students are frightened of it 
unnecessarily, but they do treat it with a healthy re- 
spect that is refreshing in these days of growing 
loquaciousness. 


Limitations of Talkback 


As was mentioned before, one of the goals of the 
Cortland Project is to determine the optimum class 
load for television with talkback. So far, we have 
found no limit. We had as many as 22 classes asking 
questions during one period when Mrs. Rockefeller 
visited our installation. We regularly teach 14 class 
units with as many as 30 students in a class and ex- 
perience no difficulty. Indications are that we may 
be able to add more classes with talkback than we 
had originally thought. The indication that leads us to 
this belief is the phenomenon of “question duplication.” 
For example, when a teacher calls for questions after 
a unit of his lesson has been taught, eight or ten of 
14 classrooms may signal for questions. After the 
initial question is asked and answered, we have con- 
tinually noted a wholesale disappearance of question 
signals. The conclusion here is obvious: Adding class- 
rooms does not multiply in the same ratio the number 
of possible questions on a given point; there are just 
so many clarifying questions that children can ask 
when the instruction is clear to begin with. 

The system of talkback communications has not 


been researched to the extent of comparing achieve- 
ment of matched groups during specific lessons. The 
initial plans which called for this type of evaluation 
were altered when it was discovered, by observation, 
that the children lost interest and attention very rapidly 
when they were deprived of the opportunity to com- 
municate with the tele-teacher. 

The results of total teaching in both elementary and 
secondary school subjects indicate the success that a 
team of television and “talkback” can achieve. In 
geometry, results on a Regents examination at the end 
of the year were as follows: 


MATCHED GROUPS 


TV Non TV 
Percentage passing 85 76 
Percentage scoring 31 15 


90 or above 


Note: TV students had no face-to-face teaching even 
for review during the year. Further, TV students were 
self-disciplined for 50 percent of the year; a monitor 
was employed otherwise. 

A well-controlled evaluation of reading achievement 
was conducted by William Sheldon of Syracuse Uni- 
versity involving children at Cortland, Truxton, and 
Virgil who were taught by talkback television and 
children from Fulton, a comparable district without 
TV. The results favor television groups, even though 
Fulton pupils showed higher IQ scores. The results 
were as follows: 


POST TEST RESULTS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL FOURTH 
GRADE GROUPS—IOWA TEST—BASIC SKILLS—FORM II 


Experimental Group Control Group 


Gain- Gain- Dif- 
Score Mos. Score Mos. ference 
Vocabulary 5.507 11.415 5.022 6.510 4.905 4555°°* 
Comprehension 5.229 8.603 5.264 6.614 1.989  1.791°* 
Mean Total 5.404 10.117 5.158 6.479 3.638 4.660*** 


.05 level significance (one tail) 
*** 001 level significance 

POST TEST RESULTS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SIXTH 
GRADE GROUPS—IOWA TEST—BASIC SKILLS—FORM II 


Experimental Group Control Group 


Gain- Gain- Dif- 
Score Mos. Score Mos. ference es 
Vocabulary 7.719 11.773 7.198 7.771 4.002 3.272*** 
Comprehension 7.307 7.773 7.162 6.710 1.063 .807 
Mean Total 7.494 9.835 7.135 7.000 2.835 2.814** 


.01 level significance (one tail) 
.001 level significance (one tail) 


While this pilot study of the effectiveness of teach- 
ing reading on the elementary level through the medium 
of television is not conclusive, several factors are 
clearly indicated which tend to favor the experimental 
or television classes. Pupil reaction indicates that the 
holding power of closed-circuit television over pro- 
tracted periods of time with youngsters of the ele- 
mentary level is very good. 

Much mofe could be said about the new dimension 
in education called “talkback,” and its effects on im- 
proving the feasibilty of total teaching via television 
to even the staunchest critics. We hope it will suffice 
to say, however, that we of the Division of Educational 
Communications feel more strongly as each day passes 
that instructional television and the talkback system 
have formed a powerful and inseparable team. 
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The Classroom Teacher— 
ETV’s Forgotten Learner 


(Continued from page 109) 

These should include the simple process of permitting, 
even insisting, that the television teacher and the class- 
room teacher become acquainted with each other, both 
in a professional and social relationship. Everyone 
involved must realize that each has a vital role to 
play. The TV teacher and classroom teacher must 
become a team. There must be mutual confidence 
which cannot be conceived in the one-way street of 
the video tube. 

There should be an opportunity for the classroom 
teacher to participate in the preliminary planning— 
course content, materials and resources to be used, 
concepts and ideas to be expressed, skills to be de- 
veloped, teaching techniques, and procedures of 
methods and evaluation. There must be some basis 
of general agreement. The presentation of different 
points of view is desirable, but the impossibility of 
an effectively coordinated effort where various teachers 
work against each other should be apparent. 
[Examples of cooperative planning between studio and 
classroom have been noted in past issues of this maga- 
zine, namely: KETC in St. Louis (June 1956); Greater 
Washington Television Association (November 1958); 
and Hagerstown (November 1959) ] 

The lines of communication should not be severed 
once the actual class sessions are underway. Frequent 
and periodic meetings must be arranged so that dis- 


agreement, confusion, and distrust can be eliminated. 
The primary consideration here is that the classroom 
teacher, if he is to function as both a learner and 
teacher, must not have his status as leader and direc- 
tor of learning imperiled. These safeguards can be 
best accomplished if the classroom teacher is made to 
realize the importance of his role in the total operation. 


This article has been based on certain premises: 
Educational television as previously defined has an 
important place in education. The classroom teacher, 
as a learner, stands to gain as much from it as do his 
pupils toward whom it is primarily directed. Indirectly 
this educational gain for the teacher may be of even 
more importance than that of the pupils since the 
classroom teacher is still in the paramount position 
with regard to educational stimulation and will be in 
a position to influence many more classes in the future 
if ETV for one reason or another is unavailable. 

The educational benefits to the regular classroom 
teacher are not a matter of course. Their occurrence 
depends upon a mutual cooperation which in turn is 
affected by personality factors of which the mainte- 
nance of the status of the classroom teacher is most 
important. 


The pupil is still the primary objective in our deter- 
mination to make educational television succeed. We 
should, however, take steps to insure that the hitherto 
forgotten learner, the teacher, profits from our efforts. 
In the final analysis this may be a far more important 
consideration than those toward’ which most of the 
energy has thus far been expended. 


the first in a dramatic new 


series on the World’s Religions! 


THE CRESCENT 


and the CROSS 


A FILM ON THE RELIGION OF ISLAM 


An unusually objective treatment of Islam filmed with 
the cooperation of Middle East Governments, and the 
authoritative counsel of J. Christy Wilson, Dean of 


Field Service, Princeton Theological Seminary. Against 
a backdrop of ancient religions in the land of the 
Pharoahs, two young Americans learn about Islam 
which burst from its desert birthplace to spread like wildfire 
thru Africa, Asia and Europe. Actual on-location scenes, 
filmed in the heart of today’s Middle-East, presents am 
with pictorial eloquence history, travel and religion. 
, 16 mm sound * 32 minutes 
Filmed in the Middle East in Exotic color Full color $280.00 
B&W $140.00 
Write today for preview print. 
FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
(distribution office) 
1821 UNIVERSITY AVENUE ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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NEWS NOTE 


AV Ferment Traced to Title Vil Conference 


EARLY 1000 administrators, super- 
N visors, and teachers participated 
in three sectional conferences on the 
new educational media sponsored by 
the Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction during January and Febru- 
ary. These conferences were a follow- 
up of a four-sfate meeting conducted 
in Phoenix just before Thanksgiving 
by DAVI and ASCD and coordinated 
by Harold Wigren and O. L. Davis. 

As a result of his experience as head 
of the Utah delegation to Phoenix, E. 
Allen Bateman, state superintendent 
of public instruction, appointed 14 
delegates to an advisory committee to 
implement the audiovisual program in 
Utah under the National Defense 
Education Act. Under his leadership, 
additional conferences have been 
planned for each of the 40 school 
districts in the state to enable every 
classroom teacher to be brought up to 
date on audiovisual methods, mate- 
rials, and equipment. 

[The Phoenix conference was the 
second in a series of regional confer- 
ences on the new educational media 
contracted for by the NEA under the 
Title VII dissemination clause. Lee 
Campion will replace Harold Wigren 
to work with Dr. Davis on future 
conferences in this series, the next of 
which is slated for Norman, Okla- 
homa, this month. ] 

The first of the “new media” con- 
ferences in Utah was conducted on 
the University of Utah campus the last 


Demonstrations, demonstrations, demonstrations! Photos below from Utah 
are typical of the ‘‘audiovisual fairs'’ springing up in the wake of the 
National Defense Education Act and particularly as a follow-up of the 


weekend in January. Two concurrent 
meetings followed the first week in 
February—one in Ogden and one in 
Orem—serving the northern and 
southern sections respectively. Key- 
noting the first conference, Robert 
deKieffer, audiovisual director at the 
University of Colorado, reviewed the 
processes of how people learn, what 
it means to teach, and who is respon- 
sible for learning and teaching. Jim 
Finn, who has since assumed office as 
DAVI president, keynoted both Feb- 
ruary conferences, addressing himself 
to the application of technology to the 
educational process and suggesting the 
implication of this application for 
teachers and teaching. 
Demonstrations included projected, 
non-projected, and audio materials 
and closed-circuit television. Cross- 
media demonstrations were offered by 
classroom teachers in nine different 
groups treating a variety of subject 
matter on many grade levels. Work- 
shop meetings considered administra- 
tive problems such as the organization 
of an AV program, budgeting, inserv- 
ice training, and the provision of phys- 
ical facilities. Representatives from 
each district were given opportunities 
to get together as a team to plan ways 
in which programs in their individual 
districts could be implemented. 
Conference overviews were given 
by Donald Brumbaugh, audiovisual di- 
rector at the University of Utah and 
president of the Audiovisual Directors 


of Utah and by LeRoy Lindeman, 
chairman of the audiovisual depart- 
ment at Brigham Young University 
and past president of the Utah af- 
filiate. 

Still another follow-up was a three- 
day workshop on the preparation of 
materials for overhead projection 
sponsored by the Audiovisual Direc- 
tors of Utah in Salt Lake City Febru- 
ary 18-20. Cooperating with the Utah 
group and underwriting the workshop 
costs were the Deseret Book Com- 
pany of Salt Lake City and Ozalid of 
Johnston City, New York. Eric F. 
Burtis, Ozalid’s western regional man- 
ager and co-author of the Ozalid 
manual, They See What You Mean, 
conducted the sessions and acted as 
workshop director. Some 40 teachers 
and administrators attended. 

—CONTRIBUTED. 


San Jose Workshop 


All types of instructional materials 
will get thorough scrutiny at a one- 
week workshop to be sponsored by 
the department of librarianship and 
the audiovisual staff at San Jose State 
College June 20-24. Heading a staff 
of library and audiovisual experts will 
be Mary Peacock Douglas, director of 
the Raleigh (North Carolina) school 
libraries. Joining her will be James 
W. Brown and Richard B. Lewis, co- 
authors with Fred Harcleroad of AV 
Instruction: Materials and Methods, 
and William Sanborn, director of in- 
structional materials for the San Fran- 
cisco public schools. 

The conference, designed for audi- 
visual specialists, librarians, teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators, will 
include lectures, demonstrations, indi- 
vidual conferences and field trips. Ex- 
tensive exhibits of all types of ma- 
terial will be available for browsing, 
listening and viewing. 

For complete information write to: 
Richard B. Lewis, Head of Division 
of Audiovisual Services, or Leslie H. 
Janke, Head of Department of Li- 
brarianship, San Jose State College. 


dissemination conferences conducted under Part B of Title VII. L to r: 
Cross media approach to language arts, simply constructed science mate- 
rials, non-projected materials, and the prototype of a teaching machine. 
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Dave Barnard 
Heads Up 
Masters Program 
At Stout 


State College 


Dean Ray A. Wigen, Silas Stamper, and Dave Barnard (seated) 
shown at editing table used in preparation of the education 
motion picture made each year by Stout's audiovisual center. 


HE THEORISTS STRIVING in the invi- 

tational seminar at Cincinnati last 
month to find a rationale for educating 
the AV professional will be heartened 
to know that curriculums were mean- 
time hatching here and there across 
country despite doubts that occa- 
sionally cropped up among the semi- 
narists’ convictions. 

One such curriculum has been an- 
nounced at Stout State College in 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, where a pro- 
gram offering a master of science de- 
gree in audiovisual instruction is under 
way. Students entering the new gradu- 
ate curriculum this year (1959-60) 
are under the guidance of David P. 
Barnard, professor of education, head 
of Stout’s audiovisual center, and well 
known in DAVI circles. 

Candidates must have taught a mini- 
mum of one year and are required to 
enroll in three basic courses: Research 
Procedures, Applied Research, and 
Educational Statistics. They are also 
required to obtain a minimum of eight 
semester hours from a list of 20 rec- 
ommended graduate courses. Among 
them are Advanced Photography, 
Audiovisual Administration, Applied 
Electronics, Motion Picture Produc- 
tion, and such general courses as Cur- 
riculum, Conference Leading, Psy- 
chology of Learning, Supervision, and 
Administration. 

Upon completion of Stout’s $925,- 
000 shop-laboratory-classroom build- 
ing now under construction, the audio- 
visual center will move into larger 
quarters with facilities that will permit 
doubling the size of present classes. 
These facilities include a _ spacious 
darkroom with an adjoining “white- 
light room,” an audiovisual laboratory 
for student equipment operation and 
graphic materials production, an audio 
studio, a motion picture editing and 
still-picture file room, an equipment 
Storage and maintenance room for 
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equipment used by instructors ad 
student teachers at the college, two 
offices for AV instructors, a preview 
classroom and a standard classroom. 


The master’s program at Stout did 
not spring into being full-blown, offi- 
cials there explain. The college al- 
ready has nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of AV experience and since 1956 
has been offering a minor in this field. 
It is also pointed out that virtually the 
equivalent of an AV major has been 
offered for years although the curricu- 
lum was not designated as such. 


A Stout press release announcing 
the new degree states: “School super- 
intendents, principals of elementary 
and secondary schools and other Stout 
alumni suggested that the audiovisual 
staff integrate its course as a graduate 
major in this specific field. These edu- 
cators indicated that administrators 
prefer to employ an audiovisual spe- 
cialist rather than have a regular class- 
room teacher ‘grow’ into the AV 
position while on the job.” 


When asked the value of the new 
master’s degree, Ray A. Wigen, dean 
of graduate studies at the college, said: 
“A growing need and demand exist for 
qualified specialists who are prepared 
to assume the responsibilities of de- 
veloping the audiovisual program in 
their schools. Our graduates will help 
to meet these urgent needs.” 


Dr. Barnard, director of the new 
graduate program, received his bache- 
lor of science and master of science 
degrees from Stout and later earned 
his doctorate with a major in audio- 
visual instruction at Indiana Univer- 
sity. He has been active in DAVI’s 
college and university group. Asso- 
ciated with him will be Silas S. Stam- 
per, assistant professor of education 
and former director of films and 
equipment exchange services for the 
Third Army Area, U.S.A. 


Wiewlex PUTS 
Oud 


IN THIS PICTURE... 


A FABULOUS 


WI HOLIDAY IN 


EUROPE VIA 7 


INTERCONTINENTAL 
BOEING 707 


It’s simple — just tell us in as many 
words as you wish “How Audio-Visual 
Aids Make Teaching and Learning 
Easier.” Your own everyday teaching ex- 
periences with your VIEWLEX Projec- 
tors and other A-V Equipment can win a 
round trip for 2 to Paris and put you in 
the “Vacation Picture” you’ve dreamed 
of! It begins the thrilling moment you 
board a fabulous TWA Intercontinental 
Boeing 707, the world’s fastest, largest 
non-stop jetliner flying from America to 
Europe. You're literally whisked— in less 
time than it takes to think about it—to 
“Gay Paree” where you step out right 
into the heart of Europe’s vacation 
wonderland. 


PLUS More than 50 additional awards 
including: An all-expense-paid trip to the 
1961 DAVI Convention in Miami for the Ist 
Prize Winner's A-V Director, U.S. Savings 
Bonds for 2nd and 3rd prizes, Viewlex Pro- 
jectors given in the name of major prize 
winners to their schools. and free DAVI mem- 
berships and A-V Instruction subscriptions 
to all Honorable Mention Winners. 


World's Largest 
Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Slide & Filmstrip 
Projectors. 


ewlex inc. 
Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Pleose send full details on Viewlex Audio 
Visual Teaching Award and official entry blank. 
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Merle W. Vance 


TRY PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


Sear RESPONSIBILITY in the teaching-learning 
process is illustrated when children bring mate- 
rials to school that contribute to the instr nal pro- 
gram. Most teachers recognize the value of these con- 
tributions and encourage pupils to collect pictures, 


models, specimens, and other materials. Sharing these 
materials brings children closer to the sc! program 


and gives them an opportunity to understand the com- 
mon purposes that have been established 

It is generally thought that pupils limited to 
materials obtained from the home or community. Yet, 
the accessibility and appropriateness of resources in 
the school’s audiovisual center, if made available, will 
encourage even greater participation and will gear such 
materials closely to the instructional program 

The opportunity for pupils to select and use instruc- 
tional materials in the classroom provides a valuable 
learming experience. With proper guidance pupils re- 
spond to this activity with high interest. Pupils and 


teachers planning together in this phase > school 
program gives mew perspective to pupil participation. 
Having explored the possibilitics of pupils taking 


Patt in selecting, ordering, previewing, and showing 
Propected materials the writer can attest to the high 
motivation value and learning that result. A program 
Of this type was implemented in Grades | through 6 


of the Eugene Field Schoo! in Oklahoma City several 
Wears ago. As it developed, new techniques, proce- 
Gunes, and concepts of utilization emerged. Guided 


by their teachers in the use of the school audiovisual 
Catalogs, children quickly accepted the responsibility 
ior proper selection, making their choices from title 
Gescriptions. Previewing in committee was probably 
the most valuable part of the program. 

‘aims were utilized in several ways. In screening 
Selections fOr reports and class discussion, pupils 
learmead tO Organize research data and to develop 


The author is assistant professor of education at 
Sacramento State College. 
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STILL 
FISHING 
FOR 
IDEAS? 


A continuation of last month’s 
share-the-best issue 


means of identifying points important to topical out- 
lining. At the same time they gained information 
relative to the topic. Films were also used to illustrate 
reports, resulting in an increased desire on the part of 
pupils to prepare and give reports. The reports were 
also better organized and captured the interest of the 
audience through both visual and auditory means. 

In order that films delivered to the school might be 
evaluated in terms of usefulness for other classes, the 
titles and descriptions were circulated to all classes 
on delivery days. This enabled preview committee 
representatives to visit other class showings. It was 
not unusual to see third graders “sitting in” on a fifth- 
grade film that might be suitable for either grade. 

Primary classes were given closer guidance and di- 
rection, but also became involved in selecting, order- 
ing, previewing, and using films, filmstrips, and slides. 
It was a “big” day when members of the first grade 
brought their orders to be placed in the school mail, 
and they eagerly awaited the arrival of their films. 
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Charle P. Roland 


LET STUDENTS DISCOVER THE AV POTENTIAL 


HE AUDIOVISUALIST who is an instructor at a school 
fix college can often sell his program through his 
students. Students may not come in direct contact 
with administrators, but they will be associated with 
instructors in other areas who no doubt will have close 
associations with administrators. Sometimes one word 
from the rigffperson will sell an idea. The teacher can 
almost aiWayS Gount on enthusiastic response from her 
studesits. When responsibilities are thrown upon them 
they will put themselves wholeheartedly into classroom 
presentations. They thus become exposed to the po- 
tential Of adiovisual materals and at the same time 
gain the class session. 


One goO@ Way to effect this situation is through 
group reports.“In group reporting the student learns 
to cooperate with others. He knows he must carefully 
read his basic text before he attempts the resource 
study. At the outset I tell my class that they must not 
forget they are in an audiovisual class; therefore all 
reports must be visualized as much as possible. As 
this is a somewhat new experience for students there 
is much rivalry to see which group can produce the 
best visualization. Since most of the students plan to 
teach, the reports are presented from that point of 
view—that is, they are presentations that can be used 
in their own prospective classrooms. 

In our college we do not mix elementary and second- 
ary majors in the audiovisual course. Elementary 
majors take the course the first semester and secondary 
majors the second semester. With a group of second- 
ary majors there are varied interests, such as mathe- 
matics, biology, chemistry and social science. In a 
recent class the bulk of students were mathematics 
majors. Since they were seniors (the audiovisual 
course is given only to seniors) they were eager to 
give presentations that would help them in their stu- 


Mrs. Roland is audiovisual coordinator at LeMoyne 
College in Memphis, Tennessee. 


dent teaching and help build up resource materials 
for their inservice teaching. 

One group took as its project “The Pythagorean 
Theory,” using several methods of presentation—film, 
feltboard, and chalkboard. All three were integrated 
to help make the idea clear. All of the students bene- 
fitted considerably from these three learning experi- 
ences, which, moreover resulted in a conclusion that 
there is more to AV than the motion picture. 

Another group chose “teaching with the feltboard” 
for its project. Most of the report was concentrated 
on teaching fractions. Being secondary majors this 
group would have preferred not to teach simple frac- 
tions but they considered the possibility that they 
might not be placed in a secondary schoo! for their 
first teaching assignment. 

A third group of mathem ligapaors chose to con- 
struct an electric board andwg@emonstrate its use by 
converting the unit of ten into the unit of four. Their 
motive was twofold: to show the class that the con- 
version is possible and also to supply an element of 
fun as classmates tried to make the buzzer go off signi- 
fying they had hit upon the correct answer. [On an 
electric board the questions are placed on one side 
and the answers on the other. When the student places 
the wire (which is connected to a question) on the 
correct answer, the buzzer sounds.] [The construction 
of the electric board could be a project for a physics 
class as well as an audiovisual class. ] 

This brief report suggests what students can and 
will do to help enrich classroom procedures if given 
the opportunity. It also might inspire audiovisualists 
and other teachers to consider student interest when 
making up syllabi for courses. Intei@§ting learning 
experiences can be correlated with Gi@™Basic text if 
time is taken to think inns the many possibilities 
of capitalizing on talents nd in every classroom. 
Nor will the values inherent in the learning experiences 
be lost to these students who soon will face their own 
classroom situations. 
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Schofield Recommends British Film-Making Book 


The Technique -of Film Animation, by 
John Halas and Roger Manvell. Com- 
munication Arts Books, Hastings House, 
151 East SOth Street, New York 22. 
1959. 348 p., $10. 

In a_ specialized resource book 
Halas and Manvell treat comprehen- 
sively all animation techniques for 
film and television. In it are explained 
the aims, methods and organization of 
making animated films for entertain- 
ment, instruction, advertising, and re- 
search. As one of a series of books 
on film-making sponsored by the Brit- 
ish Film Academy, this highly illus- 
trated and detailed manual includes 
material on color systems, sound 
tracks, TV commercials, advertising 
films for theaters, propaganda and 
public relations, experimental and 
avant-garde films, storyboards, car- 
toons and puppets, as well as silhou- 
ette and flat-figure animation. 

There is a truly international flavor 
throughout, since illustrations are 
drawn from not only the United 
States but also Great Britain, Canada, 
France, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, China, and Japan. All stages 
of the creative procedure of animation 
are shown through appropriate illus- 
trations. 

The appendices are especially use- 
ful, including data of significance. 
For example, Appendix I records the 
answers of representative and experi- 
enced producers and directors such as 
Gene Deitch, Joy Batchelor and 
Philip Stapp to such questions as: “Do 
you think the use of the cartoon film 
is expanding?” or “To what extent do 
you think the storyboard should be 
developed prior to production?” Ap- 
pendix II is entitled “Mathematics in 
Aid of Animation,” by Brian G. D. 
Salt. The “Glossary of Animation 
Terms” should prove an invaluable 
aid to reading the book and further 
help as a future reference tool. 


A final word relates to the authors 
who are responsible for this carefully 
assembled guide. John Halas, with his 
wife, Joy Batchelor, is the head of 
Halas and Batchelor Cartoon Films, 
Ltd., and Roger Manvell, who has 
been for the past 10 years director of 
the British Film Academy, is now the 
administrator of the Society of Film 
and Television Arts in London, and 
is well known for his many published 
writings on the film media. 


They See What You Mean: Visual Com- 
munication with the Overhead Projector, 
prepared by James E. LeMay and Eric 
F. Burtis with illustrations by Owen Fin- 
stad. Ozalid Audiovisual Department, 
Division of General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, Johnson City, N. Y. 1959. 
88 p., $3.75. 

This excellently illustrated book is 
an expert and effective tool for the 
audiovisual educator’s library. More 
than that, it will be a constantly con- 
sulted manual for all teachers who 
plan to make the best use of that im- 
portant visual communication tool— 
the overhead projector. Beginning 
with the “whys” of overhead projec- 
tion, the user progresses from basic 
principles of utilization to the skills of 
making transparencies by hand—the 
sketch transparency, cutout visuals, 
mechanically produced transparencies, 
and photographic transparencies. The 
diazo process is presented in step-by- 
step demonstrations making a reality 
of the slogan: “Creating color is as 
simple as 1, 2, 3.” 

The process of transferon is graph- 
ically portrayed with equipment and 
vital steps illustrated in detail. Tech- 
niques for mounting transparencies 
are developed with the idea of stimu- 
lating the user’s thinking and imagi- 
nation in determining the exact visual- 
izing method for his specific presenta- 
tion. The chapters on transparency 
design cover simply stated rules and 


tools needed for the job. Finally a 
section on “Ideas and Applications” 
stimulates the imagination with ex- 
amples drawn from teaching grammar, 
copying music, proper golf stances, 
and student profiles based on test 
scores for group analysis. 

“They see what you mean” is a 
demonstrated fact in this handbook. 


A Year's Program of Audio-Visual Units 
and Projects, by Rae Bragman. Publica- 
tions Department, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 838 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 21. 1959. 230 p., $3. 


In this teaching guide designed for 
principals, audiovisual supervisors, and 
teachers are presented 22 class proj- 
ects for all grades of the Jewish re- 
ligious school. Illustrated with 31 
full-page photographs and _ supple- 
mented with reading and audiovisual 
bibliographic aids, the manual is of 
great help to religious educators who 
may be setting up an audiovisual pro- 
gram in the school or revising present 
programs to make audiovisual aids 
more effective. All grades from the 
kindergarten to the Confirmation class 
are included in the handbook. Each 
chapter is written by the teacher or 
teachers who organized and conducted 
the experiences during an entire school 
year, 

The emphasis throughout is rightly 
on utilization techniques which were 
experimentally conducted in a “pilot” 
school, the religious school of Temple 
Israel in New Rochelle, New York. 
As a result of the endeavor, the man- 
ual emerges as a “compendium of ex- 
cellent pedagogic suggestions for all 
subjects of the curriculum and for all 
age levels in the religious school.” 


Sound Teaching: Have Language Labo- 
ratory, What Now? by Gustave Mathieu. 
Educational Division, Magnetic Record- 
ing Industries, 126 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. 1959. 16 p., $1. 

The sub-title, “A Brief Guide to Ef- 
fective Labmanship,” states concisely 
the purpose of this pamphlet. Mathieu 
divides laboratory programs into three 
categories: (1) integrated, (2) inde- 
pendent, and (3) mixed. Whatever 
the method, the teacher is cautioned 
to create a program which has “con- 
tinual variety, change of pace, and 
the creation of anticipation.” Four 
basic types of exercise for laboratory 
practice are described: (1) audio- 
passive (also known as listening-com- 
prehension practice) which seeks to 
develop the learner’s ability to under- 
stand the spoken language by ear 
alone; (2) audio-active which develops 
the learner’s ability to express himself 
in everyday conversation and, the per- 
fection of his pronunciation; (3) 
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reveals a new world of 
"sound under the sea. 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS in 16 M.M. 
motion picture — 


“SOUNDS IN THE SEA” 
This scientific motion pic- 
ture in sound and color is a 
foundation for a study of 
marine life. 
Grade level: Elementary 
Write for preview and catalog 


MOODY INSTITUTE 


of SCIENCE 
LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 


* FACTS ABOUT FILM 
(2nd Edition) 

* FACTS ABOUT PRO- 
JECTION (2nd Edition) 

* THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
SUPERVISOR 


Three films containing complete es- 
sentials of audio-visual training and 
guidance. Every phase of 16mm film 
work—FILM HANDLING—FILM 
PROJECTION—the OBJECTIVES 
and RESPONSIBILITIES of the 
SUPERVISOR are examined. This 
new and completely revised COLOR 
series covers the methods, physical 
requirements, and special techniques 
expected of first-rate audio-visual 
practice. 


A complete list of more than 
fifty graded FOREIGN. LAN- 
GUAGE films, recommended for 
purchase under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act 
is available upon request. 


Also ask for International Film Bu- 
reau’s 1960 general film catalog. 


Juternational Film Bureau Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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audio-creative exercises wherein flu- 
ency in using the foreign language by 
the student is the aim; and (4) audio- 
evaluatory exercises where the pri- 
mary purpose is to give the learner the 
opportunity to compare his speech 
habits with the perfect model. A 
quick reference guide for choosing the 
“right” laboratory is appended. 


“The High School Library as a Curricu- 
lum Materials Center,” by John J. Far- 
ley. Clearing House 34: 134-35, No- 
vember 1959. 


In a brief article the curriculum 
specialist of Sewanhaka Central High 
School District, Floral Park, New 
York, answers these questions: “Who 
is the logical person on the secondary- 
school staff to manage (that is, to ac- 
quire, handle, store, and distribute) 
such learning helps as audiovisual ma- 
terials, maps, globes, charts, pictures, 
prints, models, posters, resource books, 
and inexpensive sponsored materials? 
Is it the AV expert, curriculum con- 
sultant, director of instruction, li- 
brarian, or some other staff member?” 
The author’s analysis involves several 
important facets of the problem such 
as redefining the term “library ma- 
terials” and the attitudes of the li- 
brarian. 

—EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD 


Have You Seen These? 


The Feasibility and Role of State 
and Regional Networks in Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, edited by Betty 
McKenzie. National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, 257 pages. 
Free from the Educational Media 
Branch. Proceedings of the confer- 
ence conducted by NAEB in Septem- 
ber 1959 under a Title VII contract. 

“Music Education Materials —A 
Selected Bibliography.” Spring issue 
of the Journal of Research in Music 
Education. (Vol. VII, No. 1) 1959, 
$3. 16-page section on audiovisual 
aids. Write to Music Educators, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Language Laboratories and Modern 
Techniques of Teaching Foreign Lan- 
guages. The Connecticut Audiovisual 
Education Association, Annual Bul- 
letin No. 19, 1959-60, 186 p., illus- 
trated, $2. Order from Educational 
Film Library, 250 West 57th St., New 
York 19, or Yale University Audio- 
visual Center. Twenty-one articles by 
supervisors of language laboratories 
and other language educators. 

Educational AM and FM Radio, 
and Educational Television Stations, 
by State and City, prepared by Ger- 
trude G. Broderick. U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. Jan- 
uary 1960. Revised listing. Free from 
the Educational Media Branch. 


EDUCATIONAL 
TESTING SERVICE 


announces 


Horizons 
of Science 


A series of ten films to stir 
imagination, stimulate thinking, 
and broaden understanding with 
respect to the sciences. 


Visual Perception 

The Worlds of Dr. Vishniac 
Exploring the Edge of Space 
“Thinking” Machines 


The Mathematician and 
the River 


New Lives for Old 

Project ‘‘Mohole”’ 

The Realm of the Galaxies 
The Flow of Life 


Neutrons and the 
Heart of Matter 


COLOR Each 20 minutes 
Grades 6-14 
$1900 the series of ten 


Immediately available for 
preview and acquisition from 


EDUCATIONAL 
TESTING SERVICE 


20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 
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materials & equipment 


Bob Burgert’s Film Parade 


Africa’s Wild Life Sanctuary (Paul 
Hoefler Productions, 1122 Kline St., 
La Jolla, Calif.) 


This film takes the viewer by motor 
car through Kruger Park, Africa's 
wild animal showcase. In addition to 
a variety of big game animals such 
as giraffe, hippo, wildebeeste, zebra, 
lion, and various species of antelope, 
the camera captures many of the un- 
usual and colorful birds that are native 
to this region. Camp and administra- 
tive facilities in the park are stressed. 
A beautiful film, suitable for all age 
groups. (400 ft, color, $100) 


Greenland’s New Life (Arthur Barr) 


The film explains the influence of 
this ice-covered land mass upon world 
exploration, travel, and history. Life 
in Greenland, long one of isolation 
enforced by the country’s rigorous 
climate and limited productivity, is 
slowly changing as Greenland’s people 
emerge into a modern world. General 
patterns of life and native customs are 
stressed. This is a film of beauty which 
represents careful documentation and 
an intelligent understanding of Green- 
land’s people. (400 ft, color) 


History 
Navy Decline: The New Navy and the 
War With Spain (United World Films) 


Although the title and much of the 
content would indicate that this is pri- 
marily a film tracing the history of the 
navy between the end of the Civil War 
and the termination of the Spanish- 
American War, it is actually an ex- 
cellent vehicle to follow the emergence 
of this nation as a world power in the 
second half of the 19th century. The 
need for new types of vessels, coaling 
and repair stations to serve our navy 
and merchant marine, and the realiza- 
tion that world trade was important led 
to a series of incidents that resulted 
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ultimately in the Spanish-American 
War, the annexation of Hawaii, action 
in the Philippines, and the construction 
of the Panama Canal. Behind these 
events is Mahan’s concept of sea 
power and security. This is history 
from a fresh viewpoint. (600 ft, color) 


Medieval Guilds (EBF) 

This film shows how a medieval 
village developed into a center of 
trade and analyzes the factors which 
brought it about. The craftsman is 
pictured as he bargains with his lord 
for the right to trade. In time these 
craftsmen organized themselves into 
self-regulating economic bodies ac- 
cording to their trades. The film shows 
the hierarchy of apprentice, journey- 
man, master, and warden, and defines 
the rights and duties of each: Finally, 
the film brings out how chartered or 
free cities grew out of this system and 
became the seeds of self-government. 
Excellent for the study of world or 
medieval history. (800 ft, color) 


Miscellaneous 
Mathamagic Land —Donald In (Walt 
Disney) 

Probably Galileo, Euclid, Coper- 
nicus, and Einstein would question 
Donald’s credentials to teach more 
intricate mathematical concepts; how- 
ever, he does a fine job of demonstrat- 
ing the relationships between math and 
music, and nature and art. The mathe- 
matical aspects of chess, baseball, foot- 
ball, and other sports are exceedingly 
interesting. The golden section and 
the golden rectangle are emphasized, 
but cones, spheres, and cylinders also 
receive notice. Major thesis is that 
mathematics helps us understand and 
solve the problems of nature. The 
better-than-average and highly inquisi- 
tive student will relish this production. 
(26 min, color, $250 extended lease) 


Toot, Whistle, Plunk and Boom (Walt 
Disney ) 

Undoubtedly the music teacher who 
believes that his art is without humor 
will be shocked by the light and casual 
treatment given to the history of mu- 
sic. Basic thesis is that all music is 
either a toot, a whistle, a plunk, or 
a boom, and with an able assist by 
early man, Disney proceeds to hypoth- 
esize how our modern instruments may 
have come to be. The typical Disney 
whimsy may embarrass the purist but 
will hold interest and appeal to the 
imagination of those who are willing 
to speculate. (400 ft, sound) 


Milestones in Writing (Classroom Film 
Distributors, Inc., 201 N. Occidental 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26) 

In this series of six ten-minute films, 
Frank Baxter, noted TV and film 
teacher and lecturer, traces the various 
methods and devices developed by 
man to record and communicate his 
experiences. Although basically an 
illustrated lecture, each film has ele- 
ments of experimentation that give 
meaning and create interest. Titles are: 
Pictograph, Alphabet, Papyrus, Paper, 
Manuscripts, and Printing. (color, 
$100 per print) 


Something to Write About (McGraw- 
Hill) 

This film should help the teacher or 
child who is having difficulty finding 
subjects for written and oral reports. 
It analyzes the types of situations that 
stimulate interest and the ingredients 
that are usually found in a good story. 
A convincing script gives the film just 
the right slant to make it valuable to 
upper elementary and junior high stu- 
dents. (400 ft, b-w) 


Manners in Public (Young America 
Films) 


Barbara finds it difficult to make and 
even harder to keep friends. She is 
rude to her mother, shows discourtesy 
on the bus, is noisy in public, and dis- 
turbs others at the theatre. After she 
learns through a friend how much she 
offends others, she builds a new code 
of behavior to improve her manners. 
Will be convincing only to the younger 
child. (400 ft, b-w) 


Growing Up Day by Day (EBF) 

Bill celebrates his eighth birthday 
with a party. His invited friends show 
considerable variation in physical, so- 
cial, and emotional development. The 
film points up the importance of ex- 
ercise, rest, and proper foods to the 
growing process. It also explains that 
growing up involves responsibility for 
one’s behavior. Although some chil- 
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dren can profit from this film, it prob- 
ably will serve parent education and 
health education classes most effec- 
tively. (400 ft, color) 


What Do Fathers Do? (Churchill- 
Wexler) 


Major concepts treated are how farms 
are operated, their importance to our 
way of life, the need of food, water, 
and sunshine for plant and animal 
growth, and the kinds of labor and 
machines required to produce crops. 


S é ($22.50 for series of five) 
r This film gives the primary child 
y . an opportunity to spend a day with Signs We See (Lang Filmslide Service) 
4 a construction worker. Not only does A series of five filmstrips in color 
y | he learn what kinds of work construc- that can be used in a variety of teach- 
y / tion men do, but he also observes en- ing situations. Elementary teachers 
t route that other “fathers work in especially will find them of value. 
e | stores, deliver products, sell things — Ajso profitable for junior and senior 
. . . 
g . that people need, and so forth. (400 ft, high students needing remedial read- 
color, $100) ing help. Driver education instructors 
. Water for the Farmer's Fields (Class- will see many opportunities for their 
n ; room Film Distributors) use. Titles are: Information Signs, CITIZENSHIP FILMSTRIP: Posing before the 
al The i ts f ‘ sie Parking Signs, Warning Signs, Driv- story-board of a new NEA filmstrip on teacher 
ing Signs A, and Driving Signs B. citizenship are three contributors to the proj- 
S, ($22.50 for the series) ect. They are (I to r) Mrs. Lucile Ellison, NEA 
m eg his products = empha- staff contact to the Citizenship Committee; 
1S of irrigation The Story of the Universe (Films For T. M. Stinnett, NEA's secretary for Profes- 
’y . are explained and the systems of dams, Education, Audio Lane, New Haven, sional Development and Welfare and a con- 
is — and aqueducts that bring water Conn.) sultant to the Committee; and Committee 
in = ‘ye mnomgpundies from under- Current interest in astronomy and Member Andrena Briney, a Tennessee teacher 
e- a See = reviewed. Good j lati j l and ex- and former contributor to this magazine. The 
hotos and narration make the film __ ‘tS relationship to space travel and ex 
ve P iemeal th | ploration make this series of film- ten-minute filmstrip which will be premiered 
f ementary strips timely. The first of four units at the NEA Convention in Los Angeles is a 
wie ee ee 5 oe on this topic, it contains six filmstrips call for more active political participation by 
Yr, Filmstrips that analyze the relationships between teachers. This is also in line with the think- 
the earth and the moon and the most ing of many DAVI leaders as exemplified by 
Farm Fathers (Lang Filmslide Service, _ salient characteristics of each. Other Or. Schuller’s presidential address to the 
we El Cerrito, Calif.) units planned are: The Solar System, Seattle Convention last year and by this 
A series of five colored filmstrips The Stars, and The Universe. ($36 year's resolution calling for federal support. 
or designed for use in the primary grades. per unit of six filmstrips) The filmstrip will be available in July. 
ng 
ts. 
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“HOW TO MAKE GOOD TAPE RECORDINGS” 
ica by C. J. LeBel, Vice Pres., Audio Devices, Inc. ‘ 
This completely revised handbook of tape recording contains 
up-to-the-minute information of practical value to every tape 
ind recordist. Profusely illustrated with photographs, charts and 
is diagrams, it contains 150 fact-filled pages. 
esy “How To Make Good Tape Recordings” can be read and easily 
lis- understood from cover to cover by an amateur recordist. Yet it 
contains a wealth of practical information that makes it a valu- 
she able aid to experienced teachers and musicians. 
she Available either cloth-bound, or paper-bound. Get a copy from 
ode your Audiotape dealer or order direct from Audio Devices, Inc. 
ger 
Makers of Pie magnetic recording tape 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
in Hollywood: 840 N. Fairfax Ave. ¢ in Chicago: 5428 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
yore: | AUDIO DEVICES, INC., Dept. Al. 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
ail \ i Check Money Order for $ for which 
The | postpal “How To Make Good Tape Recordings” as follows: | 
ex- I _____paper-bound copies at $1.50 cloth-bound copies at $2.50 each | 
the 1 Name 
that Address. 
for | City State | 
960 121 
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“The filmstrip with accompanying recorded conversation is an ideal audio-visual combination 
for achieving the versatility and flexibility which is needed in foreign language instruction.” 


Dr. D. Lincoln Canfield, Chairman 
Department of Foreign Languages 
University of Rochester, N. Y. 


OPE-BERLITZ 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


SPANISH 


Language Series 


Completely new and stimulating series of sound filmstrips adapted 
for classroom use from the famous Berlitz course. 

Flexible Teacher's tool designed specifically for audio-oral instruction. 
Active learning to help your students know how Spanish is used in 
daily conversation—how it really sounds. 


30 color filmstrips 
—about 45 frames each 
(photographed entirely in Mexico) 


36 multi-voice recordings 
more than 50 native voices 
time-tested pauses for repetition 


Linguistic knowledge and skills developed through conversational 
episodes. Filmstrips and recordings designed to be used together and 
also each separately, in both classroom and language laboratory. 


The College Entrance Examination Board will provide foreign 
language listening comprehension tests for high schools wish- 
ing to use them. 


The SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES comes under the provi- 
sions of the National Defense Education Act. 
French series also available. 


For further information please write to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
71 WEYMAN AVENUE, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 


THE AMERICANA FOUNDATION Use FilMagic All Ways! 
PRESENTS 
. —FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
The Saga Of The Erie Canal —FilMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 
The era of the great American waterway, its —FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 
grandeur, romance and humor recreated and —FilMagic Pylon Kits for 16MM SOF PRO- 
sung, troubadour fashion by Oscar Brand. JECTORS. 


Color © 11 Minutes © $125.00 —Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


Write for free catalogue 40 films. 
MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


leon loeb associates THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 
306 6th Street N. W. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


McNamara Bill 
Carries AV Amendment 
Proposed by NAVA 


HOSE AUDIOVISUAL WATCHDOGS on 

Capitol Hill—Don White and his 
NAVA headquarters staff—have done 
it again. 

According to NAVA News of Feb- 
ruary 15, the McNamara Bill provid- 
ing Federal support for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries (see 
March AVI, page 66) includes an 
amendment proposed by NAVA 
which will permit expenditures of 
school construction money for audio- 
visual materials and equipment. 

The bill defines the word “construc- 
tion” to include the acquisition of 
school facilities and defines school 
facilities to mean “classrooms and 
related facilities (including furniture, 
instructional materials other than text- 
books, equipment, machinery and util- 
ities mecessary or appropriate for 
school purposes) .. .” 

“This wording which was inserted 
at the request of NAVA,” says NAVA 
News “would make it possible to pur- 
chase necessary instructional equip- 
ment and materials as a part of the 
cost of building a school building. It 
probably would also be possible to 
purchase necessary instructional equip- 
ment and materials alone—when not 
connected with a new building—but 
this will have to be clarified later.” 

To recall the provisions of the Mc- 
Namara bill (S8): It would set up a 
two-year program providing $916 mil- 
lion for the first year, and $939.5 
million for the second year, to be 
spent by states for construction of 
school facilities, or for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries, or both (the state 
chooses). No matching by states the 
first year; matching the second year 
is required only to the extent that the 
state must increase its general school 
expenditures in order to qualify for 
federal funds. An appropriation of 
$20 per child of school age would be 
authorized. [The information above 
also is from NAVA News.] 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As this issue goes 
to press the NEA Legislation Divi- 
sion reports that the Thompson bill 
has left the House Education and 
Labor Committee for the Rules 
Committee before moving to the 
floor for debate, amendments, and 
a vote. (The bill still would author- 
ize appropriations of $325 million 
for each of the next three fiscal 
years for school construction only.) 
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As things stand now, the NEA is 
lobbying for an amendment on the 
floor which would substitute HR 
10764 for the Thompson bill. The 
substitute bill (introduced by Met- 
calf of Montana) is identical to the 
McNamara bill which passed the 
Senate February 24 to include both 
construction and teachers’ salaries. 

In the meantime Don White re- 
ports that the House Committee 
voted to eliminate the words “‘in- 
structional materials other than 
textbooks"’ from the definition of 
“school facilities” in the construc- 
tion bill. The wording left in the 
bill does not necessarily preclude 
audiovisual equipment, according 
to Mr. White who says this would 
depend on interpretation. 

The NEA is calling on members 
to write their congressmen urging 
substitution of the Metcalf bill for 
the construction only bill. Mean- 
while Don White has written NAVA 
members that he will continue 
working for reinstatement of the 
instructional materials wording, re- 
gardiess of what form the final 
legislation may take. 


Title Vil Activities 


IX MORE RESEARCH PROPOSALS and 

four dissemination contracts have 
been announced by the New Educa- 
tional Media Branch since AVI’s re- 
port in March. These are: 


Research Grants 


DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY: Four years of re- 
search on the context of instructional 
television. 

FLORENCE STATE COLLEGE, FLor- 
ENCE, ALABAMA: An experiment in 
the eradication of adult illiteracy by 
use of TV instruction over a state 
educational television network supple- 
mented by supervised group viewing 
and by the related use of project-sup- 
plied materials of instruction. 

Outo UNIVERSITY, ATHENS: An in- 
vestigation of motion picture film and 
the program analyzer to improve TV 
teacher training. 


(Continued on page 124) 


HI-Fl SOUND EFFECTS 


Newest sounds — airplanes — DC8 — 
Electra prop-jet — Boeing 707 — Air Force 
F-104 Starfighter — Regulus | — missile 
aunching —carrier sounds—also autos — music — 
rains — household —industry. More than 12 classifi- 
cations; over 1500 real-life sound effects. See your 
Jealer or write today for FREE 32-page Catalog. 
MP-TV Services, 7000-D Santa Monica BI., Hollywood, Cal. 
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Demonstration of Teaching Methods 
Facilitated by Closed-Circuit TV 


Educators are well acquainted with 
the methods of instructing student 
teachers: actual visitation to elemen- 
tary classrooms and observation of 
model classrooms from balconies 
equipped with one-way glass parti- 
tions. While both methods have ad- 
vantages, there are also certain limita- 
tions or objections to each. Classroom 
visitations are distracting to elemen- 
tary pupils and their teachers. Model 
classrooms with mezzanine ovserva- 
tion points are very costly to con- 
struct, and also limit the area for 
observation. 


Many colleges of teacher education, 
are overcoming the basic problems of 
classroom observation through the 
use of Dage television systems. While 
the physical layout of educational 
buildings will determine to some ex- 
tent the type of equipment and system 
to be used, the one as diagrammed 
above is symbolic. 


Dage cameras cover the entire 
classroom area. Each of the cameras 
can be remotely controlled from the 


DAGE DAGE TELEVISION DIVISION 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


observation room. In this room stu- 
dent teachers and their instructor ob- 
serve the demonstration teaching on 
television receivers. Thus observation 
and interpretative discussion can go 
on without distracting classroom 
procedures. 


As a pioneer in the field of ETV, 
Dage Television has worked closely 
with educators to develop a wide 
range of systems and equipment for 
educational purposes. The teacher 
training system is but one example. 
Each institutional requirement is 
treated as a special installation with 
the equipment system being cus- 
tomized to meet local need. 


When considering your require- 
ments for closed-circuit ETV, request 
the consultation of a Dage representa- 
tive. He is well qualified to discuss and 
advise on all phases of ETV. Write for 
complete information about Dage 
television cameras and systems for 
every educational purpose. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


A 


2404 W. 10th Street, Michigan City, Indiana 
Export Representative — Rocke International Corp., 13 E. 40th St., New York 16, New York 
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6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


Alaska’s 


Modern Agriculture 


Maps show Alaska’s location and 
regions of varying climates. Historic 
scenes taken 25 years ago show how 
farming developed. World War |! 
and Statehood have brought a 
new boom to Alaska, increasing the 
need for agriculture. Today, modern 
farming methods are replacing hand 
methods as the people adapt 
themselves to this challenging land. 
The film depicts the consérvation and 
development of resources; recreation, 
transportation, education, 
interdependence of the people, 
opportunities for new settlers. 


15 Min. Color $150, Rent $7.50; B&W $85, Rent $5 


Order your print today! 
Write for free catalog. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


<— TWO WAY —> 
POWER DRIVEN FILM REWIND 


Double your film inspection with less 
effort. Modernize with the proven 
motor-driven FOSTER REWIND—winds 
both to the left and right under motor 
power. Easy to use foot pedal controls 
both direction and speed of reels (up 
to 875 rpm). Both hands free for in- 
spection and quick splicing. Capacity 
to 2000 foot reels. Heavy duty motor 
—simple design—and rugged con- 
struction assure maintenance free oper- 
ation. Rewinds 16mm—35mm—8&mm 
motion picture film. 


Write for Details and Special Trial Plans 


International Film Bureau Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON: 
A test to determine the effectiveness 
of motion pictures with sound for 
teaching subject matter which cannot 
be directly portrayed in visual images. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los 
ANGELES: The effects of mental re- 
tardation on film learning—a study to 
determine what types of instructional 
film experiences are meaningful to 
mentally retarded children enrolled in 
public schools. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, Los ANGELES: A study of the 
non-linearity variable in filfnic pres- 
entation. 


Dissemination Contracts 


PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, PorRT- 
LAND, OREGON: A guide for planning 
school buildings for the use of mod- 
ern teaching aids. (See additional note, 
page 98.) 

SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: A 
pilot regional conference on research 
needs and uses pertinent to the new 
educational media. 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.: Development of a se- 
lected bibliography on _ educational 
radio and television. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOUL- 
DER: A pilot regional conference on 
new educational media (research needs 
and uses). 

These latest additions bring the ap- 
proved list under Title VII up to a 
total of 81 grants for research and 
experimentation, and 23 contracts for 
dissemination activities, according to 
the February issue of News and Re- 
ports, which also reports that perma- 
nent deadlines for submission of pro- 
posals for research grants have been 
set by the Advisory Committee as 
February | and August 1. These dates 
also hold good for the small grants 
program reported in these columns last 
month. The program, designed to en- 
courage young researchers, provides 
grants not to exceed $2500 for re- 
search on ways in which new media 
may be used in the teaching-learning 
process. Duration of each project is 
limited to one year. Applications 
should be submitted on the standard 
Title VII Application Form (NDEA- 
VII-1. Rev.) on or before the estab- 
lished dates. 


Spaulding Appointment 


News and Reports also announces 
the appointment of Seth Spaulding as 
consultant to the New Educational 
Media Branch. Dr. Spaulding, recent- 
ly executive director of the National 
Committee for Adult Literacy, has 
been a frequent contributor to AVCR. 


NEWS| In Teaching 
and Self-Training 
With Tape Recorders! 
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: Dramatic new development for 
, modern teaching techniques 


e develops oral skills 
promotes retention 
e accelerates student’s progress 


Exclusive V-M ‘“‘Add-A-Track”’ is the 
big new feature in tape recorders! Re- 
cord on one track, rewind the tape and 
record again on a second track while 
listening to the original recording 
through another speaker system. Then 
play-back again and you hear both re- 
cordings simultaneously! You can even 

e, play a duet with yourself! 


V-M/“‘Add-A-Track” ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track 
Stereo-Play Tape Recorder: Records and plays- 
back up to four hours monophonically on four 
tracks. Plays recorded stereophonic tapes. High- 
Fidelity Speaker System. Simple Push-Button 
Controls. Complete simplicity of operation! 
Model 720—$225.00* 
Here in one complete unit is a portable, modern 
language laboratory—no additional equipment 
is needed! 
See your V-M Dealer for a thrilling demon- 
stration of ‘““Add-A-Track”—a new develcp- 
ment that offers limitless opportunities ‘or 
powerfully effective teaching methods! 


*Slightly Higher West e 
the Woice of Mus'c 
V-M CORPORATION, BENTON HARBOR, M' H. 
World Famous for the Finest in Tape Recorde: 
Record Changers and Phonographs 
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CINE Boasts Four 
Winners at Padua 


Fo CINE entries in the 1959 In- 
ternational Exhibition of Scientific- 
Didactic Films, held in conjunction 
with the University of Padua, were 
awarded medals, three of them silver 
and the fourth, a bronze. (CINE is 
the Committee on International Non- 
Theatrical Events which screens non- 
governmental films for selected festi- 
vals abroad.) 


The Bucranio d’Argento was 
awarded to: “Rhythmic Motions of 
Growing Plants,” produced by Wil- 
liam M. Harlow; “Fire and Explosion 
Hazards from Flammable Anesthet- 
ics,” produced by Mervin LaRue and 
sponsored by Abbott Laboratories; and 
“Life of the Molds,” produced by 
Affiliated Film Producers and spon- 
sored by Chas. Pfizer and Company. 


The Bucranio di Bronzo was 
awarded to “Dynamics of Phagocyto- 
sis,” produced by Campus Film Pro- 
ductions and sponsored by Pfizer In- 
ternational. 

The producer of the first-named film 
and the sponsors of the other three 
donated prints of their respective films 
to the Film Library of the University 
of Padua in what Harold Wigren, 
former coordinator of CINE, termed 
a “gesture of good will that will make 
an enduring contribution to the dis- 
semination of information on_ the 
international level.” —J.R.F. 


Workshop on Airborne TV 


Airborne television will receive ma- 
jor attention during a conference and 
workshop in educational media at 
Indiana University, June 27-July 1. 
Lectures, demonstrations, and group 
discussions will deal with such specific 
aspects of airborne ETV as (1) plans 
and possibilities, (2) the nature and 
role of the medium as an instructional 
resource, (3) classroom application, 
(4) program information, and (5) 
demonstrations of actual educational 
uses. 


The conference and workshop are 
designed for principals, supervisors, 
classroom teachers, AV coordinators 
and school and community leaders 
such as school board members, PTA 
members, and staff members of state 
departments of education. The con- 
ference will be open free of charge 
to interested persons on a no-credit 
basis. Credit can be earned by spend- 
ing the additional three days in the 
workshop. L. C. Larson is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 
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AO OPAQUE 
DELINEASCOPE 


LIGHTER 
AND BRIGHTER 


AO’s New High Speed Opaque 
Delineascope projects a brighter 
image than any other opaque pro- 
jector. Improved, large-diameter, 
coated projection objective deliv- 
ers a full 145 lumens to screen. You 
have clearer image definition in 
tone, contrast and detail... from 
edge to edge, from corner to cor- 
ner of the screen. And, it’s lighter 
than ever...only 29 Ibs. 


New, modern styling and design 
places all adjustments on the right 
side of the instrument...where they 
belong. You operate switch, focus 
knob, opitcal pointer and handy 
roll feed...quickly and easily. Extra 
deep copy platform positions and 
locks instantly at any desired level 
...accommodates material up to 244 
inches thick. Every detail has been 
planned for your convenience. 


SERVICEABILITY 


Large hinged access door makes it 
easy to replace bulb and clean re- 
flecting mirrors. All-glass reflecting 
mirrors will not tarnish or deterio- 
rate. AO’s exclusive glass reflecting 
surfaces plus sturdy “unitized” con- 
struction assure projection preci- 
sion that will withstand vigorous 
classroom use. You can be sure that 
your AO Opaque will still produce 
the brightest screen image, even 
after years of service. 


Dept. D-247 | 

| A () ti O Please ome full on New | 
eal que ineasco y return 

| erican P O Please have my AO Sales Representative set | 


| Company up a demonstration. 


| Name | 
| SPENCER Address | 
| INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 18, NEW YORK City Zone State | 


IN CANADA write—American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A., Toronto, Ont. 
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NEW ARGUS 
DIRECT WIRE 
TV GAMERA direct to antenne 


posts of any standard TV receiver. Uses normal room illumf- 
mation, needs no boosters for any line length under 1000 feet. 
Feed up to five cameras into each receiver if you wish .. . or 
link multiple receivers to a single camera. Costs just $595 
with turret and 1-inch f:1.9 lens . . . or $719 with regular, 
telephoto and wide-angle lenses. Matching receivers, monitors, 
and accessories make this the most versatile, least expensive 
closed circuit TV you can buy. Send the coupon today, to 


Argus ... the bright new name in audio-visual systems. 


| SEND TO: 1 
| AN Audio-Visual Systems Department (Bldg. J) | 
| argus 
| ® Ann Arbor, Michigan l 
| Please send more information about Argus Direct Wire TV to: | 
| 
| NAME TITLE | 
| | 
ORGANIZATION 

| 
ADDRESS | 

| 
ciry ZONE STATE | 


a rgu &, CAMERAS, INC. 
SUBSIDIARY OF SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Personal Notes 


VERNON BRONSON has resigned as 
director of radio and television edu- 
cation for the Dade County school 
system for health reasons. His posi- 
tion will probably not be filled until 
next September, according to Joe 
Hall, superintendent of Dade County 
schools. In the meantime a committee 
will handle programming and opera- 
tions. Mr. Bronson has been asked 
to remain available for consultation. 

RosBerT O. HALL, formerly program 
associate for the National Education- 
al Television and Radio Center, has 
accepted an appointment as profes- 
sor of education at Alameda State 
College. This is the new California 
college of which Fred Harcleroad is 
president. 

R. A. PETRIE, who as audiovisual 
director for the Milwaukee public 
schools, was active in DAVI’s “large 
city” occupational interest group, ap- 
peared at the Convention in a new 
role this year. He is consultant for 
Visual Education Center, Inc., Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

The Edpress Newsletter of Febru- 
ary 13 cited the birthday of EDGAR 
Da.e’s News Letter which marks its 
25th anniversary this year. Dr. Dale, 
says Edpress, has prepared a series of 
radio broadcasts for NAEB using es- 
says from the News Letter. 


Panamanian AV Course 


Three-week extension courses were 
given this month and last in three 
different locations in the Republic of 
Panama under the direction of Galileo 
Patino. Mr. Patino is audiovisual tech- 
nician for the Inter-American Service 
for Agricultural Cooperation in Pan- 
ama. 

The purpose of the courses is to 
train extension workers in the use of 
audiovisual materials, including press, 
radio, personal interview, and record- 
ings. Tentative subjects to be covered 
are: the importance of visual aids in 
agriculture; flannel boards; chalkboard; 
portable exhibits; graphic portfolios; 
bulletin boards; and, how to organize 
a good agricultural department of in- 
formation.—From material translated 
from the original Spanish by Virginia 
G. Sturwold. 


at Dowtine Pictures 
16 MM. COLOR FILMS 


For Science Teaching 
12 OUTSTANDING SUBJECTS 
FOR PRIMARY THRU H. S. GRADES 
write for catalog. 
1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Cal. 
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This is the RCA ‘Preceptor”—an 
exciting new concept in language 
laboratories. Most advanced because 
it opens fresh new avenues for crea- 
tive teaching . . . most advanced be- 
cause it gives the teacher full control 
of the laboratory. Most advanced, 
too, because it’s transistorized and be- 
cause its modular design simplifies in- 
stallation and makes expansion easy. 


Transistors add many extra advan- 
tages to RCA’s new “Preceptor” 
System—providing instant action, 
longer life, simpler wiring, and lower 
operating costs. These are but a few 
of the superior features RCA sound 
engineers have designed into the 
“‘Preceptor’”’ to make it the world’s 
most advanced and most wanted 
language laboratory system. 


Write for complete information pack- 
age explaining how RCA “‘Preceptor”’ 
System can vitalize your language 
curriculum. Also, ask for the name 
of your nearest RCA Language Labo- 
ratory Dealer. Address: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Language 
Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, N.J. 


RCA PRESENTS 
THE “‘PRECEPTOR” SYSTEM 


The RCA “Preceptor” console (above) 
with its master control panel puts the 
teacher in complete command. It 
allows: 1) monitoring of any student; 
2) listening in on master tape and 
student’s voice; 3) two-way conver- 
sation with any student; 4) recording 
of student on central tape recorder; 
5) insertion of comments on the 
recording; 6) communication with 
whole class through “‘all-call’’ con- 
trol. The teacher controls tape selec- 
tion and can play up to 10 dif- 
ferent tapes. 


Sturdy RCA ‘“‘Preceptor’’ booths can 
be installed singly, with or without 
flip-top desk to serve as writing sur- 
face, or in modules of two or three 
attractive economy booths. 


Tmk(s) ® 


World’s Most Advanced 
Components... from RCA! 


Expansion? Just add a pre-wired 
SelectorCom panel with a bank of 
10 selector switches. 


RCA tape decks for the “‘Preceptor”’ 
System may be either half-track, or 
dual-track. Single-knob control 
makes them ideally simple to operate 
at the console or in student booths, 
as a program source or for student 
recording. Convenient new cartridge 
type tape decks are also available. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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EDITORIAL 


Robert C. Snider 


THE COMMITTED 


os THE FIRST TRIBE Of cave dwellers appointed 
four men to secure a boar for their next feast, com- 
mittees have been doing specialized jobs that could not 
be done as efficiently nor as well by the larger groups 
to which they belong. It is also true that committees 
sometimes become eternal resting places for difficult 
problems and that they have a tendency to proliferation 
and self-perpetuation. | 

Speakers have traditionally found in the committee 
a rich source of humor. We heard a recent example of 
this in Cincinnati where someone defined the commit- 
tee as “a group of people who get together for the 
cross-sterilization of ideas.” 

Despite their humorous side and their obvious limita- 
tions, committees have become an increasingly impor- 
tant part of our society. We might say they have 
become a convention, custom, or common practice, and 
further, that they are essential to accomplishing the 
objectives of any organized group of more than a few 
individuals, as witness the Congress of the United 
States where a complex committee structure plays a 
most important role in our form of government. 

DAVI is no exception. Committees have always 
played an important role in our organization, and with 
our recent growth in membership, DAVI Committees 
have become committed to a wider range of responsi- 
bilities than ever before. Although most of the work 
of DAVI is accomplished by its communities, it is inter- 
esting to note that at the present time fewer than four 
percent of our members are serving on committees. 
We in the national office are not certain what this 
interesting statistic means. 

Perhaps more DAVI members would like to be in- 
volved in committee activities. It was this question that 
prompted us a few months ago in this magazine to ask 
all members interested in committee assignments to 
write us. Everyone who answered this invitation was 
duly appointed by the President to the committee re- 


. quested. But few wrote. 


Perhaps we have too many committees now and too 
many people serving on them. This question, also, has 
been examined. During 1958-59 the DAVI Committee 
on Committees, under the leadership of Walter Bell, 
made an exhaustive study of DAVI committee struc- 
ture and reported its findings to the Board in Seattle. 
As a result of this report several DAVI committees 
were abolished and others combined and _ reconsti- 
tuted, and the total committee structure of DAVI was 
simplified. 

It may be that in an organization of our size we 
should only expect to have about four percent of our 
members actively engaged in committee work. It seems 
obvious that a smaller proportion of membership on 
committees would not be adequate to carry on the 
program to which we are committed. It would further 
seem that nearly everyone in DAVI who is interested 
in a committee activity has already been appointed. 
Although we have not made a study of the four percent 
who are currently serving, we can make some gener- 
alizations concerning them. 

DAVI committee members are willing to give a 
certain amount of their time, thought, and effort to 
some particular project in which they are interested 
and on which they are well informed. DAVI commit- 
tees, over the years, have been a training ground for 
leaders in the audiovisual profession. We seem to have 
elected no officers who have not previously been active 
in committee work, and our former officers and past 
presidents—almost to a man—are currently active on 
one or more DAVI committees. 

In Cincinnati we overheard a past president telling 
a new member, “The committees do the work of DAVI 
and it is only by taking an active part on a committee 
that an individual can effectively get his ideas quickly 
into action programs.” 

Those of us in the 96 percent owe a debt of thanks 
to the other four percent and perhaps we should raise 
the question—should it be six percent? 
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LEADERSHIP 


No. 2 in a series of messages to all concerned with better education 


Continuous availability of complete or partial footage replacement 
is assured on all Coronet films . . . an exclusive Coronet feature 


As a part of its continuous service program, Coronet maintains a 
complete master negative file on every film in the Coronet library. 


This assures quick replacement or repair of any Coronet film that 
is seriously damaged or destroyed—thus eliminating the need for 
disturbing established audio-visual programs. In effect, this policy 
has enabled Coronet to maintain its responsibility for every Coronet 
film ever produced. 

A professional staff directly controls the production of new prints 
and replacement footage, efficiently and at minimum cost in Coronet’s 


own modern laboratory—the finest one in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to educational films. 


Continuous service throughout the life of each print is just one of 
the many features of Coronet quality—the quality of leadership. 


This booklet is yours! Send for it today! 
It tells the complete story of Coronet creative 
quality in its library of more than 900 educa- 
tional films. 


CORONET FILMS 


To illuminate all facets of learning 
CORONET BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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At the new Kaibab Elementary School, Scottsdale, Arizona, selected by A.A.S.A. for its 
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exhibit of outstanding school designs, Mr. Marvin Osborn, Audio-Visual Director says: 


“Once-a-year checkups seem to be all they need to 
keep them operating the way we like, with no break- 
downs, no disruptions of classroom order. 

“Projection Club, 6th, 7th and 8th grade students 
handle showings. They catch on fast to the Pageant’s 
simple operation.” 

Stresses on audio-visual equipment are extraordi- 
nary, even in normal use. Constant usage, hard usage, 
and usage by many different people mean that pro- 
jection equipment must be built specifically for Audio- 


“In operation 75% of the school day, these Kodak 
Pageant Projectors just keep running...without fail!” 


Visual work, if itis to endure. 

That’s the way we have constructed Kodak Pageant 
Projectors. First, to be sturdy ... with quality sound 
and screen image for all types of A-V usage. Then, to 
be simply operated ...even by children. Finally, to 
be easily maintained . . . with only occasional checkup. 

Kodak Pageant Projectors are sold through Kodak 
Audio-Visual dealers, who will demonstrate at your 
convenience. Or, you can write for Bulletin V3-22; no 
obligation, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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